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ITH one accord the people of these United 

States give thanks that Mrs. Harding has 
safely passed the crisis of the illness that for some 
anxious days brought her into the valley of the 
shadow, and is now convalescent. 


T is gratifying to note that not all able-bodied 
soldiers by any means bear the President a 
grudge for vetoing the Bonus Bill. Thus the City 
Club of New York Post of the American Legion, 
which is made up mostly of men who volunteered 
and who today are obliged to earn their own living, 
has expressed “most hearty approval of the sub- 
stance and spirit of your veto message.” Mr. 
Harding is to be congratulated on the firm stand 
which he took from the beginning. If this was 
based solely on the gloomy report of the country’s 
financial status furnished by his Secretary of the 
Treasury, it has proved effective for the time 
being. We could wish that the President had come 
out strongly against the bonus on the broader 
principle that to throw a sop to able-bodied sol- 
diers would be to insult the magnificent service 
which they rendered. That would probably have 
settled the question for all time, but he has, in any 
case, blocked a measure which was being used by 
politicians for the selfish purpose of getting votes, 
and for this the country owes him a large debt 
of gratitude. 


N days gone by, a wholesale massacre by the 
Turks was sure to bring forth from America 

a cry from the heart. What has come over us that 
the affair at Smyrna should leave our Govern- 
ment cold? Washington, it is true, has gone 


through the usual formality of requesting that our 
ships should be free to give succor and the Presi- 
dent has asked Congress for a relief fund of 
$200,000. But what most of us crave at this mo- 
ment is an expression of indignation at this latest 
outburst of Turkish barbarity. If the sentiment 
of the civilized world amounts to anything as a 
chastener of misconduct and a spur to good deeds, 
America cannot afford to be silent at this time. 
Just because we were not prepared to fill the large 
order of international codperation put up to us by 
President Wilson, let us not be skittish about ex- 
pressing our moral feeling when the world, and 
especially England, evidently looks to us for en- 
couragement. 
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HERE is no valid reason why Cuba and her 
people should not be prosperous and happy. 

By virtue of climate, soil, and natural resources 
the island ought to be the garden spot of the world. 
Instead, it is poverty-stricken, a prey to social and 
political disorder, and threatened with national 
bankruptcy. The explanation lies in the low 
standards of civic virtue prevalent there. In 
Cuba, as in some other Latin-American states 
where democracy is a recent experiment, public 
office is an opportunity for graft and peculation 
and nothing else. Carried to excess, this kills the 
goose that lays the golden egg. Once before the 
situation made necessary our intervention; we 
hope that it will not be forced on us again, but 
the prospects are not bright. General Enoch 
Crowder, a shrewd observer and wise counselor, 
after a searching investigation, has indicated the 
measures essential to setting the Cuban house in 
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order. Naturally the politicians demur. Within 
strict limits of diplomatic propriety, the State 
Department has urged the Cubans to take heed 
while yet there is time. We trust our island neigh- 
bors will realize that behind this is the solid force 
of American opinion, despite the efforts of some 
chronic trouble-makers to create the suspicion that 
ulterior motives on the part of financial interests 
are involved. 


E nominate for the Hall of Fame Mr. 
‘Henry Ford and Mr. Samuel Untermyer. 
Both have achieved preéminence in the field of 
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Bluff and Publicity. Mr. Ford, who has amassed 
one of the greatest fortunes in the world and whose 
hobby is anti-Semitism and the most childish of 
economic and financial fallaciés, announced the 
‘closing down of his extensive factories, alleging 
lack of coal as the reason and charging “Wall 
Street” with the responsibility. A hundred thou- 
sand men were thrown out of work. Note that Mr. 
Ford owns his own railroad to the coal regions and 
never really risked a coal shortage. Five days 
later he reopened his factories, having in the mean- 
time obtained great publicity and stimulated the 
demand for his flivvers. 

Mr. Untermyer, having amassed great wealth 
‘by his cleverness in assisting powerful corpora- 
tions to skim safely over very thin ice and avoid 
troublesome conflict with the law, has latterly blos- 
somed forth as the doughty champion of the Com- 
mon People against Predatory Wealth. We en- 
joyed the alacrity with which he accepted Con- 
‘gressman Keller’s invitation to join in pressing the 
impeachment of Attorney General Daugherty—a 
cause which he well knew was baseless—and the 
still greater alacrity with which he withdrew after 
achieving the desired publicity. We suggest that 
Tony Sarg be commissioned to design a joint 
memorial showing these two worthies with clasped 
hands and a common halo. 

We had intended also to nominate Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst, but the voters of New York State 
in the recent primaries beat us to it. 























DEPLORABLE situation has been created by 

the nomination of Mr. Pelletier for the im- 
portant position of District Attorney of Suffolk 
County, Massachusetts—the county of which Bos- 
ton is the principal part. Mr. Pelletier is the man 
who was but recently ousted from that same posi- 
tion by the Supreme Court of the State, which sus- 
tained serious charges against him. The Bar As- 
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sociation expressed its judgment of the charges 
by dropping Mr. Pelletier from its membership. 
The charges related directly to his conduct of the 
office. His triumphant renomination under such 
circumstances could not have been accomplished 
under any other system of nominations than that 
of the direct primary. Mr. Pelletier appealed to 
race and religious prejudice. He was able to per- 
suade the warm-hearted and generous Irish voters 
of Boston that his prosecution was a persecution 
and due to his race and religion. Shall we com-. 
ment on the contempt for a court decision shown 
by this renomination, or on the moral sense of a 
body of voters to whom the fact of the candidate’s 
guilt did not weigh as against his appeal to their 
prejudices, or on the danger to a community from 
the solidarity displayed by a group vote of that 
nature? All of these things are too obvious for 
more than mention. Our purpose in calling atten- 
tion to the incident is to insist that the Democratic 
Party in Massachusetts find a way to purge itself 
of a grave error. The Democratic candidates for 
United States Senator and for Governor of the 
State must repudiate it—or bear its stigma. An 
appeal to race and religious prejudice in a country 
made up as ours is of many races and many re- 
ligions is intolerable, and the office of prosecuting 
attorney is the last place where such prejudices 
should be intrenched. 


T is already becoming apparent that if those 
women who desire to maintain a high stand- 

ard of honor and intelligence for the participation 
of their sex in politics are to succeed in doing so, 
they must have the loyal and determined backing 
of all good women. Too many women are show- 
ing themselves apt pupils in the school of political 
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deceit and cunning. In importance far above any 
other issue that is today before the American peo- 
ple is the exercise of sound judgment by women 
in the selection of their own political leaders. If 
women are ever to assume the high place in the 
political life of this nation to which they seem to 
be called, they must adopt the policy of never for 
an instant condoning falsehood and low trickery 
on the part of their women leaders. The necessity 
of organization in politics and the limited number 
of people who have time or talent for such work 
make it very difficult to dislodge a leadership that 
once gains power. Whether or not trickery ever 
was smart politics, it is certainly stupid politics for 
women in the position which they occupy today. 
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E are frankly amazed at what appears to 
us as the egregious blunder of the State 
Department in making overtures to the Soviet 
Government looking to the sending of a commis- 
sion to investigate conditions in Russia. The point 
is, not that such an investigation would not be de- 
sirable and useful, but that the manner of pro- 
posing it was most unfortunate and even harmful. 
Such a proposal might come from chambers of 
commerce or other public organizations without 
being subject to misinterpretation, but coming 
from the Government it was bound to give rise to 
serious misconceptions. 

The moment it was known in Berlin that Ambas- 
sador Houghton had sent for and received Chi- 
cherin—and it was known immediately, for the 
Soviet agents, although pledged to secrecy, did not 
delay a moment in capitalizing it—a feeling was 
created all over Europe that America was no longer 
steadfast in her announced policy but was shifting 
around to a rapprochement with the Soviets. 
Despite the statement in the note itself that no 
recognition was to be inferred, the effect was to 
halt the growing tendency in Europe to come 
around to our point of view. 

The Bolshevik reply was exactly what was to 
have been expected and what our State Depart- 
ment deserved. They would admit an investigat- 
ing commission on the basis of reciprocity—that 
is, if we would do the same. Furthermore, we 
knew the facts already, thanks to the A. R. A. and 
other sources of information. They might indeed 
have quoted our own reply to the invitation to the 
Hague Conference in which we claimed as much. 
What the reason was for sending the note to the 
Soviet Government we are at a loss to surmise. 
At all events it drives home once more the appli- 
cation, in Soviet dealings, of the query: “Can a 
man touch pitch and not be defiled?” 
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N most of our universities and colleges a very 
sincere effort is being made to induce students 

to elect a larger proportion of work in the Greek 
and Latin classics than has been popular for the 
past twenty-five years. The Independent desires 
to appeal to parents and to our youthful readers 
themselves to lend their aid to this movement. 
Teachers of history, teachers of economics, teach-’ 
ers of English—all are becoming acutely sensitive 
to the lack of a classical training on the part of 
their pupils. In many instances they have strug- 
gled to remedy the defect by requiring reading 














courses in which classics play an important part. 

There is such a thing as culture. But it is not 
acquired merely by submersion in laboratories or 
in becoming practitioners. It is taken on slowly 
by much communion with the great literatures and 
the great minds of the past. Destined to a sharp 
disillusion and an object of pity is the boy or girl 
who graduates from college without having sat 
down for many hours with Aeschylus, with Euri- 
pides, with Plato, with Aristotle, with Cicero, with 
Virgil. Pity him if such communion has not 
opened to him the Greek sweetness and light and 
the Latin consciousness of law and of the State. 
Pity him if he has not heard the sea with Homer, 
the cry of human passion with Euripides, the 
tread of fate with Aeschylus. Pity him if he has 
not groped with Lucretius into the secrets of 
nature, felt with Virgil the epic of a national des- 
tiny and with Cicero the call to public service. _ 


Shall the Turk Re-enter Europe? 


HATEVER else resulted from the Great 

War, one achievement was welcomed all 

over Christendom—the Turkish yoke was 

removed from the Christian peoples of southeast- 
ern Europe. For five hundred years this Mon- 
goloid race had been an anachronism in the city 
of Constantinople and the lands west of the Dar- 
danelles. Individually the Turk was not a bad 
fellow. He had the virtues and the vices of a 
ruling race, and in hospitality, honesty, and cour- 
age shone by comparison with his subject peoples. 
But as a state, the Turks displayed every vice of 
corruption, oppression, and cruelty of which a bar- 
barous mediaeval government was capable, and 
their continued rule was a blot on modern civiliza- 
tion, a stench in the nostrils of enlightened people. 


Now, after a kaleidoscopic change in their for- 
tunes, thanks to the genius of Mustapha Kemal, 
and the incredible blunders of Allied statesman- 
ship, the Turks are arrogantly knocking at the 
gates of Constantinople and demanding the return 
of Thrace. England alone, at the moment, blocks 
the way, and while the situation has eased a bit 
and may wait on the holding of a conference, it is 
full of dynamite and may bring in its wake a train 
of consequences involving the whole world. 

It is not easy to allocate fairly the responsibility 
for a situation into which so many factors have 
entered. The outstanding fact which strikes the 
world and aligns its feelings is the horrible mas- 
sacre of Smyrna and the destruction of the city. 
Mr. Morgenthau, writing in the London Sunday 
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Times, declares that French support of Mustapha 
Kemal in his struggle with the Greeks is likely 
to alienate much American sympathy. Many 
Americans will ask: If the French repudiate the 
Treaty of Sévres and, in general, their moral obli- 
gations in the Near East, have they any grounds 
for insisting on German fulfillment of the Treaty 
of Versailles? Mr. Morgenthau is right. A great 
deal of American sympathy is being alienated 
from France, for the blind French Near East 
policy since the war has bitterly offended her 
friends here. On the other hand, it may rightly 
be urged that the French nation is little concerned 
in Near East policy and that the latter is the un- 
fortunate creation of the French Foreign Office, 
and due to a suspicion of British Near East policy, 
a suspicion which, however excessive—indeed, al- 
most insane—yet does not lack excuse. For Brit- 
ish motives are doubtless as cupidinous as French; 
and it is a fact that, by whatever means, French 
influence in Constantinople, which was predomi- 
nant before the war, has been almost entirely su- 
perseded by British influence. Other nations than 
France look with jealousy and alarm upon British 
control and domination of one of ‘the world’s chief 
strategic points. Behind all this, however, is the 
initia] blunder, noted by Dr. Dennis in his article 
in another column, committed when Lloyd George, 
seemingly hypnotized by the astute Venizelos, 
agreed to the grandiose plan of a Greater Greece 
to be set up in Asia Minor. The pursuit of this 
chimera led to the present situation. 
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What is to be the outcome? Will Kemal, how- 
ever strong and shrewd, be able to restrain his 
eager hosts, flushed with victory, from an attempt 
to cross the Straits, and persuade them to await 
the holding of a peace conference? If this should 
happen, will England, with the limited’ forces 
available, be able to resist the Turkish advance? 
But even if Kemal holds his forces in leash and 
events wait on the conference, the big question, 
the problem that has been the great source of 
European conflict for a century and more, is only 
reopened. The fundamentals of that problem ‘re- 
main the same: the freedom of Christian peoples 
long under the barbarous rule of backward Asi- 
atics, a great entrepét of international trade, a 
crucial strategic point on some of the most impor- 
tant of the trade routes of the world, and the sole 
warm-water outlet for the vast plains of Russia 
and their teeming millions. To restore the Turks 
is to revive the old conflicts. In that way lie fresh 
wars. No matter what blunders England may 
have committed, there can be little doubt of the 
moral obligation to support her in averting such 
an outcome. America is not yet ready to take an 
active part, but this should not prevent our Gov- 
ernment from making a strong declaration of its 
views in the present situation, a declaration which 
would strengthen the hands of those statesmen who 
stand against the return of the Turk to his former 
position in Europe and discourage those who for 
narrow national advantage or considerations of 
expediency would hamper them. 


The New Tariff 


HE Fordney-McCumber Tariff bill has become 
a the law of the land. If any bells are ring- 
ing in honor of the occasion, few persons 

can think the sound joyous, and to many (some 
of them the “solid business men” who in the past 
throve on a protective tariff) it comes as a dirge. 
Three considerations have made the tariff measure 
extremely unpopular. In the first place, disregard- 
ing the actual workings of the measure, the world 
at large has received the impression that the 
United States, having rejected the League of Na- 
tions, immediately set to work to increase the 
aloofness of this country. Secondly, the unsettled 
conditions the world over make any tinkering with 
schedules at this time appear foolhardy. Thirdly, 
tariff revision at best leaves many people dis- 
gruntled; how large the number of these must be 
at the present moment! In addition there is al- 
most universal misgiving over the provision which 
grants the President power to modify rates as con- 
ditions dictate. Some sort of stability in business 
conditions has been the hope held out by all 


previous tariffs, and now this much-prized “elastic 
provision” threatens to remove that great desid- 
eratum. : 

Our own disapproval is prompted not so much 
by the thought of the confusion which may be 
caused by the Fordney-McCumber Tariff, for no 
doubt the world will muddle through that, as by 
the conviction that the situation might have been 
managed infinitely better by the exercise of tact 
and genuine leadership. Whether leaving the 
question to the Tariff Commission would have 
turned the trick is not entirely clear. But there 
is no doubt that the President could have reason- 
ably urged a postponement of any consideration 
of the tariff by Congress until more solid infor- 
mation as to conditions was at hand. 

Well, the new tariff is now upon us, and, if it 
proves to be not as bad as it is painted, so much 
the better. To do full justice to the champions of 
this measure we are glad to phrase some of their 
arguments and to ask our readers to give these 
their serious consideration. 
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Close political observers admit not only that a 
demand for a protective tariff was in no small part 
responsible for the huge Republican majority of 
1920, but that a large majority of the people today 
would vote for a protective tariff. Congress has 
felt and responded to the pressure of that demand. 
Granted, then, that the majority party felt itself 
thus committed, there could be no escape from a 
high tariff. But it is doubtful, considering the 
present state of European currency and the decep- 
tiveness of either valuations or rates under such 
conditions, whether even the most ardent protec- 
tionist in Congress would today dare to impose a 
tariff high enough fully to meet the protection 
theory. Talk of a “Chinese wall” of exclusion 
having been erected is absurd and will be revealed 
as such by the future volume of imports. 

As to the “log-rolling’’ methods employed in the 
making of the law, these were, of course, much in 
evidence but quite different from the log-rolling 
procedure of past tariff bills. By “log-rolling” is 
meant the lending of votes in exchange for a 
promise of votes from the borrowers on some sub- 
sequent occasion. The old way was to repay these 
borrowed votes in the appropriation bills—usually 
the Rivers and Harbors bill. The Budget system 
established by the Harding Administration has 
made this, if not impossible, nearly so. Log-roll- 
ing in the preparation of the present tariff was 
usually confined to the support given by members 
from one section of the country to the tariff de- 
mands of other sections; or one group, such as the 
strong farm bloc, was willing to drive a bargain 
with another group. In this way, Louisiana or 
Dakota, instead of resisting an impost favorable 
to New England, actually helped it along in return 
for a like action by New England representatives. 
The natural resistance of one locality to another, 
or one group to another group, was thus largely 
eliminated. The result is a high tariff, and also a 
tariff much more broadly spread, and much less 
local in its total benefit, than any past tariff. 

But just how high is this tariff? It is fruitless 
to specify a rate here or there. After all, we 
arrive at a more accurate conclusion by a general 
survey. 

Treasury experts place the probable revenue 
from the bill at $400,000,000. The tariff which has 
been superseded actually yielded $300,000,000. But 
a portion of the year that brought in the $300,- 
000,000 was a period of depression. Using a basis 
similar to that upon which the $400,000,000 is 
estimated one could have got considerably more 
than $300,000,000 from the old Emergency Tariff. 
The comparison of these two figures is the most 
accurate measure available of the total increase 
under the new law. [The reader will see that this 
last argument opens up long vistas of interesting 
but uncertain speculation.] Talk of a “three- 
billion-dollar increase in the cost of living” is gro- 
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tesque. Indeed, the advances of price made pos- 
sible by the law have been largely discounted—in 
some cases overdiscounted—and an actual drop in 
some prices may reasonably be expected. Far 
from being a prohibitory tariff, the workings of 
the new law are likely to produce a volume of 
business with Europe almost unprecedented. 

The Independent has consistently objected to 
the enactment of a tariff at this time, and does not 
alter its position, but is glad to list the arguments 
of the other side and to revert to them as the new 
situation develops. 


An End to National 
Railroad Strikes 


HE collapse of the railroad shop strike, 
T though it was perhaps somewhat hastened 
by the temporary injunction obtained by 
the Government, was really due to the steady re- 
sistance of the railroad executives, who remained 
united in their action until the crisis of the strug- 
gle was successfully passed, and the supremacy of 
the public right to uninterrupted transportation 
had been decisively asserted. It is likely that the 
public will imperfectly appreciate how much it 
owes, both in present safety and in the outlook for 
the future, to this united action of the railroad 
executives during the critical stages of the strug- 
gle, and a word of comment is in point. 

The real issue in the strike was whether a nu- 
merically insignificant minority should be allowed 
to stop the vital circulation of the economic body 
—its interstate traffic in the supplies necessary 
to its life—as a means of enforcing wage demands 
which had been denied by a Government wage 
board on which the barely two million railroad 
workers of the country had as great voting 
power as the one hundred and eight millions from 
whose pockets railroad wages must be paid. The 
“national strike” of the shopmen, like every other 
national railroad strike, was not only a blow aimed 
at the safety of the whole people—it was an open 
defiance of the Government’s right and obligation 
to maintain the free flow of interstate traffic. This 
right was bestowed, and this duty was imposed 
upon the Government by the Constitution: Con- 
gress had provided in several statutes the mechan- 
ism for performing this duty, in addition to the 
powers which the Government possessed by the 
mere fact of its national sovereignty. The prin- 
ciple and the duty involved were clear. The Gov- 
ernment should have asked, and it would have 
obtained from its courts on the day the strike 
began, the injunction which it did not ask until 
two months of increasing violence and interference 
with the railroads compelled it to act. 

During these two months, when the railroad 
shopmen were acting in open collusion with the 
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striking coal miners, the defence of the public 
right was left to the railroad executives, who were 
intermittently harassed by Government proposals 
for compromise which in effect would have 
sacrificed the essence of the principle the Govern- 
ment was bound to uphold unimpaired. The in- 
tention which prompted these attempts at com- 
promise was as well-meant as it was practically 
unwise and unsound. The refusal of the striking 
shopmen to accept the element in the proposed 
compromises which would have brought upon them 
a penalty for striking at the public safety finally 
made it evident even to Washington that the issue 
was one in which no compromise was compatible 
with the public right. We are far from intending 
to offer a certificate of grace and enlightenment 
to all railroad executives indiscriminately. Rail- 
road executives differ among themselves in cour- 
age, wisdom, and other qualities as much as did 
the tribes of Gaul in Caesar’s day. But, “such as 
they are,” as a body they saw clearly at the outset 
what the real issue was, and they stood up to the 
fight until the principle of the paramount right 
of the public had been vindicated. If some of them 
have finally betrayed themselves into mischievous 
surrender, the judicious observer can only hope 
that the retribution therefrom will be as educative 
and reformative as it appears to be inevitable. 
Judge Wilkerson’s decision of last week, stat- 
ing the relative rights involved in the strike, 
should establish in the minds of both labor leaders 
and the public the permanent conviction that 
strikes aimed at interrupting the interstate traffic 
which is the life-blood of the nation are unlawful 
attacks upon the public safety which it is the right 
and duty and fixed policy of the Government to 
suppress on that sole ground—that they are un- 
lawful attacks upon the safety of the country. 
Labor leaders have much to say about the 
“rights” of the worker, and it is of vital concern 
to all of us that the real rights of the worker, like 
the real rights of every other citizen, shall have 
full protection. But no one can have rights with- 
out also having duties, and the railroad strike has 
shown that some vigorous instruction on the duties 
bf the worker is in order. Any one who under- 
takes a vital service—the railroad worker no less 
than the surgeon at the operating table—is bound 
by the highest obligation of duty to see that no 
act or inaction of his interrupts the performance 
of that vital service. The surgeon who would in- 
terrupt an operation to haggle with his patient’s 
friends for a higher fee would be rightly de- 
nounced as a potential murderer. The railroad 
worker’s duty is usually less clean-cut, and neglect 
of it less disastrous than in the case of the surgeon 
operating on a patient, but at bottom it is the 
same. He must make up his mind to adjust his 
assertion of his “rights” to the paramount claims 
of his duty to the public. The public, in compen- 
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sation for this restriction of the worker’s freedom, 
may fairly be asked to make good the economic 
disadvantages of this limitation. The Labor Board 
is an honest attempt to fulfil this public obligation. 
How far it has proved just and adequate is too 
large a matter to discuss here. 

Two aspects of the history of the strike deserve 
a word of appreciation. One of these is the very 
great technical efficiency of the railroads in mov- 
ing a nearly record traffic in the face of the gravest 
material obstacles. The other is in large part the 
source of the first—the courage, loyalty to duty, 
endurance, and effectiveness of thousands of minor 
executives, from foremen up, without whose un- 
flagging efforts the fight would have been lost. To 
most of us nameless, they have “deserved well of 
the Republic.” 


T is not often that the passing from life of a 
man who has followed the quiet paths of schol- 
arship, refusing to be drawn into more public 
ways, calls from the daily press such tributes of 
respect and affection as have been paid to William 
Archibald Dunning, who died on August 25. Pro- 
fessor Dunning was one of those workable and 
happily working combinations of diverse talents, 
and of thoroughness with versatility, that happen 
only now and then. He was beloved by colleagues 
and students, and honored by fellow-workers in 
research. <A gentle cynic “whose wit, without 


wounding, could hit,” he was primarily a serious 


philosopher and a hardworking author. When he 
was called as an expert in the history of political 
theories to testify whether Henry Ford was an 
anarchist or not, he gave cross-questioning lawyers 
a run for their money and the newspapers a “fea- 
ture,” but when two years before his death he 
published the third and final volume of his “His- 
tory of Political Theories” he rounded out an expo- 
sition of the political thought of mankind from 
Plato and Aristotle to Herbert Spencer, which is 
probably destined to live among the few admittedly 
“great works” in this field. Yet in a wholly dif- 
ferent field he was better known. No other Ameri- 
can historian has ever so exhaustively studied the 
period of reconstruction as Professor Dunning did, 
and no other writer, historian or publicist, has so 
deeply or so sanely influenced later American 
thinking upon the rights and wrongs of that un- 
happy time. Men of the South and of the North, 
drawn to his research courses at Columbia, have 
alike borne testimony to his fairness and his sound 
judgment of evidential values. These qualities 
stand out not less clearly in his masterly “British 
Empire and the United States,” published in 1914, 
an extraordinary review of the hundred years of 
peace between two Powers that have found no rea- 
son to fortify one of the longest frontiers in the 
world. It is a book which the England-hater dis- 
poses of by forgetting it. 
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Turkey and the Peace of the World 


By Dr. Alfred L. P. Dennis 


ism of the returning Turk, and the grim possi- 

bilities of further and far-reaching conflict have 
combined to shock the world. Some of us had almost 
forgotten that in 1914 the chief, real cause of the 
World War was the struggle for control at Constanti- 
nople. Today the essential] and fundamental importance 
of Constantinople, both as a symbol and as a city, 
stands out clearly in historic fashion. 

The Turk is coming back largely for the same 
reasons that have permitted his continuance for the 
past century and a half. By his rule at Constantinople 
he had become a factor in the European political sys- 
tem. The jealousies and divisions of the West allowed 
him to retain his political importance. Today the 
separate policies of the Allies, the breakdown of a 
common programme, have given him a chance to restore 
his rule over exhausted and blood-soaked lands. 

For all the world and in open ways the division of 
policy between England and France now stands clear. 
This is the first result of the revival of Turkish na- 
tionalism. The Entente has struggled on since the 
Peace of Versailles largely because the issue of force 
was not brought to a test. Now if war breaks out 
between Great Britain and the Turkey of Mustapha 
Kemal the separation of England and France will be- 
come more than a stumbling-block in world affairs. 
Already it threatens to be a dynamic element as well. 
It is the separate policy of France that has made this 
clear. For France chose to come to terms with Kemal 
last October. Indeed it is quite possible that a secret 
agreement between the Governments of Angora and 
Paris explains the confidence and arrogance of Kemal’s 
demands for Thrace and Constantinople. 

A second factor in the situation is local. Once more 
the Turk has brought out his family heirlooms. The 
sword and the torch are still in his baggage as he 
marches to restore his rule over the remnants of the 
Christian minorities in the Near East. There old 
traditions still hold;, massacre, loot, and rape are the 
historical methods of conquest and of government 
in a region that counts the years but as the sands of 
the hour-glass. Mere centuries disappear overnight 
and today the Turk returns to the natural and nor- 
mal methods of conquering Asiatic predecessors. 

As the Jews well know, deportation was a Babylon- 
ian practice. In a more rapid and efficient age the 
modern Turk is more systematic and thorough in the 
process of dispersion and extermination of Christian 
nationalities. His purpose during recent years and 
particularly at present is to prevent the possibility of 
a future Greek or Armenian “Zionism.” Thus the new 
nationalism of Angora acts in historic fashion and is 
true to type in traditional Asiatic manner. 

For months industrious Americans returning from 
the Levant have spread tales of a revived and reformed 
Turkey. The government of Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
at Angora has appeared to them as the hope of the 
East. We have heard much of a new spirit in Islam 
and of the rise of a modern liberal Turkey. Indeed, 
the stage was set for a Western welcome to a resilient 
and progressive Turkish nationality. 


T's destruction of Smyrna, the flaming national- 


The Americans who were responsible for this point 
of view, who have appeared as ardent prophets of 
Turkish progress and freedom, simply forgot history. 


They ignored the character of the Turk and over- 


looked his traditions and his heirlooms. The Turk is 
tenacious; he is an anachronism but he is also histor- 
ical. His revival as a political factor may be of per- 
manent importance, yet it is not a sign of peace or 
progress. 

A third element lies in the policy of Greece. The 
basis for the present desperate situation was laid at 
Paris in 1919 when Venizelos won his way with Lloyd 
George. The grandiose and greedy diplomacy of Veni- 
zelos carried the day against the advice of many British 
experts in Eastern matters. Today inefficient King 
Constantine is merely reaping the whirlwind. For 
in May, 1919, the Greeks landed at Smyrna sword in 
hand and inaugurated their occupation of a Greater 
Greece by unnecessary bloodshed and terror. The ad- 
ministration of Smyrna proved to be better as time 
went on. Nevertheless the task of holding and ad- 
ministering the newly acquired territory was beyond 
Greek strength or capacity. The ambitions of Greece 
have provoked her defeat and revealed her instability. 
In this débdcle the responsibility of the Allies is con- 
siderable; for they permitted the Greeks to assume a 
position which was dangerous to the peace of the world. 
In this policy Lloyd George seems to have had the 
chief part. His problem now is to rake the ruins and 
to rebuild his lines with the débris of the hasty and 
ill-advised decisions of 1919. 

If we were to continue in such a mournful analysis, 
the failure of the world to provide a stable peace 
after the World War would bear the largest responsi- 
bility. In so far as the United States by its policy of 
political isolation may have contributed to that failure 
we are also morally responsible for the situation in 
the Near East. Certainly we have no direct political 
interest in that region, but our moral and material 


interests are both important and persuasive. Ulti-; 
mately the policy of relief and belated restoration must . 
give way to a policy of constructive prevention. So' 


far we have preferred to help to rebuild the barns that 


have been destroyed rather than to help restrain the | 


marauders who continue to set the countryside ablaze. 


At present the chief consideration for the world at. 


large reaches much beyond Constantinople. The re- 
action of the situation in Turkey is in some respects 
world wide. Is British policy in the Near East to set 
India and Egypt in flames? What effect will the recent 
Turkish victories have on the Mohammedan world? 
Is the breakdown of the treaty of Sévres to mark the 
start of a general revision of other peace settlements 
and solutions? Such possibilities are clearly within 
the picture. 

Recent despatches from India show that Moham- 
medan fanaticism is rising against. British policy. If 
war breaks out between England and Turkey there will 
inevitably be a serious revival of anti-British agita- 
tion in India. Signs of this unrest were plain even in 
connection with the Gandhi movement. The real and 
practical union of Hindu and Mohammedan agitators 
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against British rule would represent a combination 
more serious and widespread than has confronted the 
British since Mutiny days. 

Furthermore, in Afghanistan and Persia anti-Brit- 
ish feeling runs high. These countries might well be 
bases of operation and of intrigue against British 
interests throughout Asia. Egypt also is bound to be 
a centre of unrest and possible disturbance. On the 
other hand, if war does not follow—if the Turks win 
by negotiation and diplomacy—the general effect on 
British prestige may also be serious. In short, what- 
ever happens the situation is dangerous and combus- 
tible. Already one of Kemal Pasha’s advisors is quoted 
as saying that “the road to Adrianople may tie through 
Mesopotamia.” We know that the Senussi, the great 
African zealot of Islam, is in the employ of Angora 
to stir up trouble for the British among the Arabs. 
Disturbances in Mesopotamia have been reported and 
meanwhile the new king of Irak, Feisal, is housed with 
an illness which may be merely diplomatic. Under 
such circumstances, although it would be almost im- 
possible for Arab and Turk once more to live under 
the same flag, the spread of disorder and of Asiatic 
revolt may yet extend much beyond Anatolia. 

Here certainly are troubled waters and it is in such 
waters that Moscow enjoys fishing. So we have still 
another doubtful and provocative element to consider. 
It seems unlikely, however, that Soviet Russia would 
actively intervene. The interest of Moscow lies rather 
in winning a place at the European council table where 
a settlement is under discussion. However, it is 
obviously to the interest of Russia as a Black Sea 
Power to have a grateful and friendly Turkey at 
Constantinople rather than to have the Straits 
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placed definitely under international or British control. 

In the Balkans generally Greece is practically with- 
out a friend. Jugoslavia covets Saloniki. Bulgaria 
.is unfortunately shut off from an outlet on the Aegean 
by recent Greek acquisitions. Rumania as usual is 
concerned only with her own interests and she would 
not act in any way to endanger her position in Bes- 
sarabia. Nevertheless the possibility of a return of 
the Turk to Europe will at once bring about an un- 
stable and dangerous condition in the Balkans. Under 
such circumstances France by her leadership in the 
East in favor of the Turks is following a policy which 
makes for the revision of other treaties and the re- 
construction of other peace settlements of the last few 
years. At present the French Government by its East- 
ern policy is weakening its position in opposition to 
the revision of the Treaty of Versailles. The trickle 
of water through the dike has begun; and it will be 
difficult to stop a larger stream or other leaks. 

The fall of Smyrna therefore is not a remote or 
isolated affair. Once more the world stands face to 
face with a situation which is seriously alarming. Only 
the widespread desire for peace is preventing a gen- 
eral war. If that desire should lessen or if the force 
of events should become greater, the menace of the 
future would increase. Thus the necessity of a more 
stable foundation for world peace becomes clearer. 
The events of the last month have not as yet produced 
the alarm and the determination to pay the cost of 
peace which alone can preserve us all from another 
catastrophe to our common civilization. How long can 
the United States remain indifferent to a condition of 
affairs throughout the world which may at any time 
become a menace to our own interests and to peace? 


Rare Sixteenth Century Italian Horse Armor 


ITHIN recent years the Department of Armor 

of the Metropolitan Museum, under the curator- 

ship of Dr. Bashford Dean, has taken prominent rank 
as having assembled one of the great collections of the 

















world, a collection comparable with those of London, 
Paris, Dresden, Vienna, Madrid, and Florence. One of 
its most recent and most important acquisitions is here 
illustrated, through the courtesy of the Museum—an 





engraved horse armor, North Italian, dating from 
about the year 1560. Although, as Dr. Dean points out, 
horse armor is rarissima in collections, the panoply 
here illustrated is one of two, which the Museum has 
just added to its collection, the other, dating from about 
1575, appearing to be Venetian. There are now five in 
the Metropolitan Museum. 

For ages these two newly acquired panoplies were 
in the armory of the ancient castle of Collaltro in Tre- 
viso, until dispersed following the Great War. It seems 
more than likely that this horse armor belonged to An- 
tonio IV of Collal- . 
tro, who became 
generalissimo of 
the Venetian re- 
public in 1586. 
Both suits are un- 
usually complete 
and of extraordi- 
narily fine work- 
manship, present- 
ing exquisite ex- 
amples of the 
medizval armorer’s 
technique and of 
the metal en- 
graver’s skill. 
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Nast on Neutrality in 1870 


The cartoons and text on this page are from a little book by Thomas Nast, the famous cartoonist of Harper’s 
Weekly, which a few years ago was combined with The Independent. The volume was published in 1871. 
Our older readers will enjoy the reminiscence of that stirring epoch. To our younger readers who are students 
of history this document of the times will prove as instructive as it is entertaining. The general reader may 
find something suggestive in certain parallels between the Turkish situation at that time and today. 

It will be recalled that England in 1870-1 was forced to play a lone hand in the Near East. France, her 
ally in the Crimean war and co-signatory of the Treaty of Paris, was absorbed in the Franco-Prussian war. 
France, moreover, had been estranged by the British neutrality in that struggle. Taking advantage of this 
situation, Russia announced that she felt no longer bound by the Treaty of Paris and proposed to tncrease 
her naval forces in the Black Sea. Bismarck, not unwilling to see England humiliated, declared that Prussia 








was not interested. Mr. Nast takes up the story at that point. 


were well instructed in modern languages, 
fortification, and the use of the globes. These 
lads at Mrs. Europa’s were of all sorts and sizes. So 
she chose from among the biggest and most trust- 
worthy of her pupils five monitors. These five, at the 
time of which we are writing, were Louis, William, 


M: EUROPA kept a Dame’s School, where boys 





The Five Monitors 


Aleck, Joseph, and John. Each of the upper boys at 
Dame Europa’s had a little garden of his own, in a cor- 
ner of the playground. By the side of Louis’s domain 
was that of William, the biggest and strongest of all 
the monitors. He was proud as anybody of his gar- 
den, but he never went to work in it without casting 
envious eyes on two little flower-beds which now be- 
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The studious and peaceable Boy 


out that you are a ‘neu- 
: 'tral.’” “Neutral!” growled 


longed to 
Louis, but 
which ought 
by rights, he 
thought, to 
belong to 
him. For a 
long while 
William had 
set his heart 
upon getting 
it back again; 
but he kept 
his wishes to 
himself. 
“There is 
only one way 
to do it,” said 
Mark. “If you want the flower-beds you must fight 
Louis for them, and I believe you will lick him all to 
smash; but you must fight him alone. You see, old 
fellow, you have grown so much lately, and filled out so 
wonderfully, that you are getting really quite formid- 
able. Why, I recollect the time when you were quite a 
little chap!” “Yes,” said William, turning up his eyes 
devoutly; “it has pleased Providénce that I should be 
stout.” “Oughtn’t I to interfere?” asked John, ad- 
dressing one of his favorite fags. “No,” said Billy, 
who was head fag. “Give 
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John, “I hate neutrals. Let 
me go at them.” “And pray, 
John, why did you not sep- 
arate them?” demanded the 
Dame. “Please, ma’am,” 
answered Johnnie, “I was 
a neutral.” “You ought to 
have prevented the fight 
from the very first. You 
have been a bad friend to 
both of them. Well, some 
day, perhaps, you may want 
friends yourself. Take care 
that William, the peaceable, 
unaggressive boy, does not 
contrive to get a footing on 
the river, where he can 
keep a boat, and then one 
fine morning take “your 


pretty island by Sur <i jas pleased Provides 
prise. . that I should be stout” 
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Wages and “Justice” 
By Fabian Franklin | 


temper, one cannot fail to have found some- 

thing depressing in recent phases of the 
struggle between labor and capital. Yet there is a 
depth of depression to which there is no occasion for 
us to sink, and which only those should experience who 
have pinned their faith to certain alluring formulas. 
If it were true that “the interests of labor and capital 
are identical,” or if it were true that all that is needed 
is a willingness on both sides to fulfil the requirements 
of “justice,” then indeed the spectacle of strife that we 
have been witnessing would testify to a state of wanton 
perversity which might well drive the most cheerful to 
despair. But the truth is that while the interests of 
labor and capital coincide in a far greater measure than 
either side—and especially the labor side—usually 
realizes, yet they are very far from being identical; and 
as for “justice,” it is absolutely impossible to define its 
requirements in a manner compatible with the exist- 
ence of a system based upon individual enterprise, 
risk, and competition—if, indeed, they are capable of 
being defined at all. If we are to make progress, as 
there is every reason to hope we shall, in reducing the 
evils of industrial conflict, and especially the tug-of-war 
of strikes, it must be by a hundred slowly worked out 
methods of specific improvement, and not by the appli- 
cation of any sweeping formula. Failure to advance 
more rapidly toward the goal, lamentable though it 
be, must be ascribed in the main to the inherent diffi- 
culties of the problem, and only in a subordinate de- 
gree to sheer obstinacy or to perverse selfishness. 

The interests of labor and capital are identical in the 
one supreme element of abundant production; and the 
failure of labor to recognize this fundamental fact is 
undeniably one of the most potent causes of industrial 
trouble. The persistence of this blindness on the part 
of the workingman is, however, not unaccountable. In 
the immediate situation with which he is at a given 
moment confronted he sees his advantage in a policy of 
“making work’; the instantaneous demand for his 
labor is increased when two men are required to do the 
work of one. But the advantage is transient and 
illusory, while the loss is substantial and permanent. 
However much the productivity of labor may be in- 
creased, human demands always keep pace with it; 
there is no greater percentage of unemployment in a 
state of the world in which machinery and organiza- 
tion have quadrupled the effectiveness of human effort 
than there was when it was at a level one-fourth as 
high. The making-work principle, embodied in so 
many of the rules of trade-unions, is no more helpful 
in preventing unemployment than would be the aboii- 
tion of the thousand labor-saving inventions that have 
so wonderfully multiplied the productive capacity of 
mankind. The percentage of unemployment turns on 
a question of misfit in the adaptation of production to 
the shifting circumstances of the time; and that misfit 
is not in the least likely to be diminished by lowering 
the general level of efficiency. If this elementary truth 
could be got into the heads of the great mass of work- 
ingmen there would be in their minds as strong a pre- 
sumption against the adoption of a policy of pure waste 


U'= one is blessed with an enviably cheerful 





in the shape of “making work” as there is now a pre- 
sumption in its favor. For, once granted that the 
policy does not—except in a purely transitory and 
illusory way—prevent unemployment, the workers 
would see that it brings them no gain in the shape of 
increased money wages, and that it inflicts upon them, 
in common with the rest of the community, the loss 
which goes with a diminished aggregate of production, 
or in other words increased cost of living. 

But to say that an increase in the cost of living caused 
by reduced productiveness of labor falls upon the work- 
ingmen equally with the rest of the community is by 
no means to say that the same is true of an increase 
in the cost of living caused by a rise of wages. If, with 
productiveness unimpaired, the wages of labor are in- 
creased, and if the increase can be maintained without 
causing unemployment, then what the workingmen gain 
in wages may be much more than what they lose in the 
shape of increased cost of living. Into the cost of com- 
modities to the consumer there enter other factors be- 
sides the wages of labor; and it is quite possible that 
the rise in wages may be obtained, in part or whole, at 
the expense of those to whose share the other factors 
fall—the capitalist, the enterpriser, the land owner, the 
middleman. Efficiency in providing the total supply 
is a question of production, in which the inter- 
ests of all are essentially identical; but the rate of 
wages is, on its face, at least, a question of distribu- 
tion and not of production. Those, therefore, who try 
to persuade the workingmen that in asking for higher 
wages they are merely seeking to get with one hand 
what they will have to give away with the other, are 
wholly unjustified in their position; unlike the case of 
“making work,” the workingmen’s instinctive feeling 
on this point is correct. 

And not only does this conflict of interest exist, but 
it is a conflict which cannot be settled on the basis of 
any principle of abstract justice. Whatever merit there 
may be in the idea of the Kansas Court of Industrial 
Relations, for example, the distinctive and crowning 
merit which Governor Allen so ardently asserted for it 
does not exist. He insisted above all on the contrast be- 
tween the settlement of labor disputes by arbitration 
and the settlement of them by his court, which was to 
be a court of justice—which was to declare the just 
rights of the parties to the dispute, and not merely to 
arrive at a pacifying compromise. But there is no in- 
herent or fundamental reason why the reward of 
manual toil should bear the relation that it currently 
does to the reward of those services which are rendered 
to production by the capitalist, the enterpriser, or the 
brain-worker. It is all a matter of the balance of eco- 
nomic forces, the operation of supply and demand more 
or less impeded by combination or legislation. All that 
a court can do—even supposing that its judgment is 
effective—is to bring about more speedily or more ac- 
curately the adjustment that the economic forces in the 
situation mark out as practicable. It cannot assign to 
each party what his service or his sacrifice merits from 
the standpoint of abstract justice; it can only declare 
that, in the light of the facts of industry and trade, as 
they exist at the time or may be expected to exist in 
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the immediate future, such and such wages can be paid 
for such and such work without causing an unsettle- 
ment of the enterprise—that on the whole neither side 
can do much better than accept the terms which the 
court finds to be reasonable. In other words, the court 


’ cannot be a true court, but must be essentially a tri- 


bunal of arbitration; and the objections to compulsory 
arbitration cannot be removed by merely changing the 
name of the body that administers it. There may be 
an important future for “courts” similar to that which 
has been established in Kansas; but the more clearly 
it is recognized that they cannot claim the character of 
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ordinary courts of justice, the more likely it is that 
they will accomplish such good as they are capable of 
achieving. To lessen the causes of conflict between: 
labor and capital, to promote mutual understanding, to 
emphasize the community of interest which really does 
exist between them, to cultivate good will by every 
available means—these things must be in all possible 
ways encouraged. But to imagine that the real conflict of . 
interest can be conjured away by a phrase, or to suppose 
that it can be disposed of by a judicial fiction, is to 
ignore, and therefore inevitably to aggravate, the in- 
herent difficulty of the problem. 


Garrulities of an Octogenarian Editor 


By Henry Holt 
X—Recollections of Richard Gilder, Edwin Booth, and Lord Bryce 


in New York in comparatively recent times came 
—£* about in this way. In the seventies or eighties 
a large residence on the northeast corner of Fourth 
Avenue and Fifteenth Street gave way to a bank.. The 
stable behind this bank was taken hold of by Stan White 
and turned into a very unique and pretty private house— 
the stable yard remaining in front as a garden. The 
second building east was then occupied by the Century 
Club. To this original home an original man, Richard 
Watson Gilder, brought his beautiful and talented wife, 
born Helena De Kay, and the house rapidly 
became a resort of original people with a 


7-2 nearest approach to a salon that I have known 


because there was so often something that led us to “put 
it off till next week.” 

Richard was a paradox, like the rest of us. He was 
generally evident at any literary event, from a feast to 
a funeral, and yet he was a retiring man. Once when he 
had to introduce the speaker at some parlor function, ‘] 
was looking for a scintillation or two, when he merely 
stood below the platform and pounded on it—Théatre 
Francais fashion, to quiet the jabber, and then nodded 
to the speaker to go ahead. 

Retiring poet as he was, he worked like a wheel-horse 
on the Tenement House Commission, and 
went to the fires in that region at all sorts 





fair scattering of conventional ones: for 
Helena was born into the conventional 
world. Her brother Charles had a talent 
for creating clubs: the Fencers, the Na- 
tional Arts, and the Authors were all 
started by him—the last in his sister’s 
home, a picture of which still adorns that 
club’s year book. 

I don’t remember whether the Gilders 
had a regular evening at home in Fifteenth 
Street, though I was sometimes there; but 
they didn’t stay there forever, anyhow. 
One reason is that they are now both in 
heaven, if anybody is, but the immediate 
reason was that Mrs. Gilder, though she 
had a pretty talent for painting, had a still 
prettier one for babies, and they soon out- 
grew their home and moved to Clinton 








of hours, to study up their causes in the 
construction of the buildings and the ways 
of their occupants. 
* He was rather a slight figure, dark 
haired with big poetical dark eyes, and 
yet, in spite of his advantages, he was 
said to look like me. Bishop Geer was in 
that same boat with us, and was a very 
nice man nevertheless. 

It is often said that poems—some 
poems, not all—are the most enduring 
things in the world. It’s not only at my 
quartets that I think of Gilder’s phrase, 
“the gradual violin”; nor only at my sum- 
mer home of his 


Woods that draw the sunset near. 





Junius Brutus Booth, Edwin’s father, 





Place, a little east of Fifth Avenue. There a! Thompson 
they had a regular evening at home, where 
one was sure to meet interesting people, 
including an occasional one from the decorated world 
—the source of them being mainly the group who, years 
before, one used to meet at the Bottas, Youmanses, and 
Drapers. , 

I’ve known the Gilders to resist great temptations for 
the sake of keeping their evenings at home regular, and 
this has led me to wonder whether the lack of the salon 
in New York may not be due to the temptations of that 
city being more numerous and various than those of 
Paris in the days when the salon was an institution. This 
acts on guests as well as on hosts. I knew we did not 
get down to the Gilders nearly as often as we wanted to, 


Richard Watson Gilder 


lived near Baltimore, my native city, and 
I. heard him there in “King Lear” when. I 
was a boy of thirteen. I clearly remem- 
ber only the curse. I can never forget that. He ex- 
ploded it, kneeling and tearing his hair. The dominat- 
ing characteristic of his acting was force. Edwin’s was 
subtlety and refinement. He was only eighteen when I 
first saw him in “Hamlet.” I was about the same age, 
and had no requirements which he did not.then fill. I 
saw him in the same character at intervals during the 
rest of his career, and each time but the last he increased 
my requirements for the next time. That last time 
Modjeska was the Ophelia, and her age and foreign ac- 
cent upset, for me at least, the whole business. Consid- 
ering the high requirements which that play makes of an 
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audience, Booth’s attracting full ones for a hundred con- 
secutive nights, barring Sundays, was probably the 
greatest feat in the annals of the stage. 

I used to see him occasionally at the Century, but 
never sought him, because he appeared to me to be af- 
fected—to be playing Hamlet all the time. And now it 
comes out that 
he really was— 
unless his atten- 
tion was divert- 
ed: for in the 
paper on him in 
Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott’s “Silhou- 
ettes of My 
Contempo- 
raries,” Booth is 
quoted as say- 
ing: “When I 
am enwrapt in a 
character I 
am impersonat- 
ing, there seems 
to be another 
and a_ distinct 
individuality. ... 
I believe you un- 
derstand how 
completely. I ‘ain’t here’ most of the time. It’s an aw- 
ful thing to be somebody else all the while.” Well, pur- 
posely being Hamlet so large a part of the time, when 
he was not called upon to be somebody else, he relapsed 
into being Hamlet. I was unavoidably introduced to 
him one night, however, and found him as natural and 
genial as anybody else, and I well understood from that 
little talk why he was so deeply and widely beloved. 

I wish I could recall a story he enjoyed telling of one 
of his barnstorming nights when they had got the plat- 
form of the improvised theatre too near the ceiling, so 
that when he waved his sword it got stuck. 

Larry Hutton once told me that, one night after he 
had put Booth into a bedroom in Larry’s home, he re- 
flected that in that room was hanging a programme of 
the play for the night when Booth’s brother killed Lin- 
coln. Hutton knew that Booth was still terribly sensi- 
tive to anything reminding him of that event, and so, 
reflecting that, even if Booth did not see the playbill 
before going to bed, he was still more apt to see it in 
the morning light. After Hutton had allowed him plenty 
of time to get to sleep, Hutton crept into the room and 
removed the dangerous souvenir. As I remember, he 
wondered whether Booth was really asleep during the 
risky adventure, or only playing ’possum. 

Edwin Booth, and probably his father, were of that 
type of genius whose delicate nerve balance is upset by 
the mildest indulgence in alcohol—so upset as to crave 
more up to the point of insensibility. Booth made a 
splendid and successful fight against this weakness. It 
involved abstinence amid the merrymaking of his 
friends, and, despite his Hamlet-like seriousness of 
countenance, he loved merrymaking with his friends. 
Thus his life was one of many proofs that we do not 
need wars to make heroes. 

















Edwin Booth as Hamlet 


I had read Bryce’s “Holy Roman Empire” at least 
three times, as I remember, before meeting the author. 
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That came about in the early eighties, once when I was 
taking my dear friend Harry Martin—formerly Hux- 
ley’s collaborator, and then professor of biology in 
Johns Hopkins—to lunch at the University Club. There 
we found Bryce, who was an old friend of Harry, and 
also Charles Eliot Norton. We four went to a private 
room, and such a talk! My recollection is that Norton 
did the most and the best of it. Some twenty years or 
more had elapsed before I met Bryce again, and yet he 
remembered that luncheon. His talk was always inter- 
esting and instructive, and had a most soothing in- 
fluence of sympathy and geniality, but it did not rise 
to warmth, nor did his talk or his speeches contain 
much humor or epigram. The splendid passages in his 
books, especially the earlier ones, must have come 
almost unconsciously: but for that matter, don’t all 
splendid passages come that way? However that may 
be, Bryce was not only above all thought of being bril- 
liant, but apparently above all thought further than 
getting off what he had to say in the clearest and sim- 
plest manner possible. And yet what he had to say 
was often in itself poetry. If I may be allowed to quote 
myself, when it was my privilege to propose his health 
at a dinner we gave him at the Authers’ Club, I told 
him that I could conceive the possibility of somebody 
else writing “The American Commonwealth” in two 
volumes of prose, but I couldn’t think of anybody else 
doing justice to the much larger theme of “The Holy 
Roman Empire” in a single volume of poetry. When I 
said that I could conceive of somebody else writing 
“The American Commonwealth,” the fellows began 
shouting “No! No!” But when I finished my sentence 
they quieted down. 

In 1909 (?) when President Taft, with the British 
and French Ambassadors and an official entourage 
were, in the words of one of them, barnstorming Lake 
Champlain in one-night stands, to celebrate the three- 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of the lake, 
when they got to Burlington, the Bryces were put in my 
charge and spent the 
night with us. As we 
drove up from the 
boat one of the 
crowd on the side- 
walk shouted the 
name of the bor- 
ough Bryce had rep- 
resented in Parlia- 
ment, and he and his 
wife were immensely 
pleased. 

Shortly before 
noon the big guns of 
the party fired off 
speeches in the pub- 
lic square, and I was 
impressed by the 
quietness of Bryce’s. 




















His gentle voice, 
however, appeared to 
carry to the edges of a large crowd, and Burlington 
still quotes his polished allusions to the beauties of its 
scenery. He assured me that he was coming to see us 
again, and climb Mount Mansfield; but he didn’t come, 
any more than Mrs. Humphry Ward did, and probably 
for the same reason. 


Lord Bryce 
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The visitors were given a good lunch at the Ethan ~ 


Allen Club, an historic pageant on the lake shore, in the 


afternoon, and an abominable dinner, by a Boston > 


caterer who got drunk, at the University gymnasium. 
When we got home after that the Bryces, whose of- 
ficial private car was to be hitched to an early morn- 
ing train, and who therefore intended to get to bed be- 
times, nevertheless when “asked what they would take,” 
declared for coffee. But, after all, they didn’t get to 
bed so very betimes, and Bryce was his very self in 
more ways than one. One of my boys was home from 
Harvard with a friend or two, and Bryce, with. his 
famous spirit of investigation, spent most of the time 
in pumping those boys. He began by asking why they 
went to college. Not one of them said that he went to 
learn anything from books.. Their conglomerate object 
of study seemed to be “how to get along with men,” and 
I don’t remember that the great scholar found any 
fault with it. 

In the morning he planted a memorial tree for us. 
But I most stupidly selected a little evergreen to go near 
some similar evergreens. The copper tag which identi- 
fied it soon became detached, and now nobody knows 
which tree it was. 

I have had many letters from Bryce, largely in the 
way of suggestion and encouragement for the Unpopu- 
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lar Review which I began with the year when the war 
broke out, and which survived that unpropitious season 
up to 1920. But it was really killed by the war. More 
than once before 1920 it would have stopped but - a 
letter from Bryce. : 

His letters were among the most wonderful things’ 
about that wonderful man. It has almost seemed to 
me that since he resigned from Washington and went 


~ back to England, I have seldom met an interesting per- 


son who has not had something to tell me about a re- 
cent letter from Bryce. That in the midst of his tre- 
mendous responsibilities he could write so many, 
especially as until two or three years past they were 
all in his own hand, is a marvel. And he did not write 
them solely, or perhaps mainly, to keep up his remark- 
able store of information, but because he loved his 
friends, as his friends loved him. He was probably the 
most widely beloved man in the world. 

I never knew a man that it was more of a pleasure 
simply to be with. There was a kindness and geniality 
in his nature that affected one like a cheerful fire or a 
soft cushion, and yet I never saw him exhibit emotion, | 
though I have seen him under circumstances where, 
most men would have exhibited a good deal. He wasted 
nothing: otherwise he could not have been the wonder 
that he was. 


Impressions of Brazil 
By Mrs. Arthur L. Livermore 


Deputy Commissioner General of the American Commission to the Brazilian Exposition 


Government is participating in a Brazilian ex- 

position, the occasion being the centennial cele- 
bration ef Brazilian independence. The Brazilian war- 
ships were the only ones present to raise a foreign 
flag in honor of our own centennial exposition at Phila- 
delphia in 1876. 

There is much in common between the United States 
and Brazil. Both are republics organized on the fed- 
eral principle. Both are of continental magnitude and 
extent. They are similar in topography, in vastness 
of natural resources, and in climatic range, although 
in this latter respect Brazil has somewhat the advan- 
tage of the United States, her climate ranging from 
tropical to cold temperate. There is, moreover, be- 
tween the two countries that spiritual likeness which 
differentiates the Western hemisphere from the Old 
World. Most important of all, Brazil is now entering 
an era of development by means of great Western rail- 
ways and the encouragement of European immigra- 
tion, such as our own country passed through but a 
few short years ago. 

Yet near as Brazil is to us in all these respects, she 
is geographically more distant from the United States 
than are the usual ports of American commerce with 
Europe. From New York to Rio de Janeiro in a 
direct sea voyage is more than 5,000 miles, or nearly 
one and a half times as far as from New York to 
Liverpool. This great sea voyage of nearly a quarter 
‘way around the world has now been greatly facilitated 
by the direct route established through the instrument- 
ality of our own Shipping Board. This service has 

cut in half the time of the voyage, making possible 


\ OR the first time in our history the United States 


a@ voyage of eleven days with every comfort. For a 
restful sea voyage, one appealing to the imagination, 
for a journey unique and beautiful beyond previous 
experience, the trip to Brazil is unsurpassed. 

The brilliant scenes now being enacted at the Bra- 
zilian capital are most fascinating. Here, if anywhere, 
Nature has set a fitting stage for the development of 
a great city and a great civilization. The entrance to 
the harbor of Rio affords a spectacle as magnificent 
as an imaginary panorama of stage curtains. The blue 
waters of the bay with its winding loops and curves 
form inner bays. The long city itself nestles at the 
base of green-clad hills and mountains, and, like the 
bay, is dotted with tiny hills. The winding boulevards 
which trace the water’s edge are illuminated at night 
with myriads of lights like great festoons. In the dis- 
tance a blue haze hangs like a veil over the Serras de 
Tijuca and Garea: does one need wonder that the peo- 
ple of Rio de Janeiro have resolved to make of this 
the most beautiful city in the world? Civic pride, the 
earnest enthusiasm of all pioneers, and lavish expendi- 
ture have transformed the dingy city of the Portu- 
guese colonial period of years ago into a splendid 
metropolis of wide streets and avenues. The walks, 
paved with black and white Portugal marble set in 
patterns, afford a stately frontage for many beautiful 
public and commercial buildings. The city has numer- 
ous parks, including the fine Botanical Gardens with 
their magnificent collection of tropical trees, shrubs, 
and plants. Thus, as splendidly built as it is naturally 
beautiful, Rio de Janeiro, the capital of the Federal 
District, is now an outstanding city of the world for 
sanitation. Everywhere the white “public health” au- 
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tomobiles are dashing about the network of streets. 
Every street is washed down each night. Sanitary 
provisions regulate the size of rooms and windows in 
private dwellings and forbid whatever would be harm- 
ful to the public health. 

This, the largest and most magnificent city of Brazil, 
was the logical site for the Centennial Exposition. The 


buildings of the Exposition do not occupy a single 
tract of land, but lie at either end of a great avenue, 
thus making the city itself a part of the Exposition. 
Indeed, not only Rio de Janeiro but all Brazil is the 
real Exposition—that' which most Americans will go 


to see. And this is as the Brazilians would have it. 

Fronting on the water’s edge and facing the harbor 
entrance, the site selected by Ambassador Morgan for 
the United States Government Building commands an 
unsurpassed view of the harbor. The building ‘is on 
land bought by our Government and is a beautiful 
location next to the Monroe Palace, which is the seat 
of the Brazilian Legislature. This structure was the 
Brazilian -Building at our St. Louis Exposition, from 
which it was removed to its present site, and renamed 
Monroe Palace. Our Government Building is a per- 
manent structure of stone and granite built in the style 
of Portuguese colonial architecture, a style well suited 
to Brazil’s climate. It is to become the seat of the 
United States Embassy when its present mission is 
fulfilled. 

The Avenida Rio Branco, which stretches from bay 
to bay, unites the two sections of the Exposition 
grounds. This great thoroughfare is one of the 
world’s finest examples of municipal development. It 
is a conspicuous evidence of the enterprising and pro- 
gressive spirit of the Rio of today. Its construction 
involved the condemnation and removal of nearly six 
hundred small buildings. It is one hundred and ten 
feet wide, a mile and a half long. Down its centre 
run rows of Pau Brazil, the tree from which the 
republic derives its name. 

- In fact, when the Brazilians undertake engineering 
construction they do so on a titanic scale. Adjacent to 


the United States Building, the ground torn out of 
Castle Hill is being turned into new-made land, and 
fills in a niche in the bay. Thousands of laborers work 
through the entire twenty-four hours, and literally 
overnight the piles of earth become growing grass 
plots. The work of razing this historic hill is pro- 
ceeding from opposite slopes. On the water side the 
hill is being washed away by hydraulic detrition; on 
the land side it is being dug away with steam-shovels. 
Three hundred and seventy-five gallons of water per 
second are shot with a force of two hundred and fifty 
pounds per square inch from four-inch nozzles, while 
steam-shovels with capacity bites of four cubic yards, 
and a full complement of locomotives, dump cars, and 
hoisting cranes are wearing away the landward side 
of the hill. Needless to say, the leveling process moves 
more rapidly than the Hebrew prophet’s dream of the 
“rough places made smooth.” 

Few things in Brazil will-more astonish visitors 
from the United States than such evidences of enter- 
prise and of swift and scientific accomplishment. 

The sanitation of Rio and of Santos, the Paulista 
and Mogyana railways, and the epic explorations of 
Rondon are other examples of Brazilian capacity io 
carry through a great task. While this is one of the 
conspicuous features of the Brazil of today, Brazilian 
leaders of thought themselves realize that an infusion 
of other races in the national stock is desirable. They 
are especially desirous of cultivating immigration from 
those northern European countries whose people have 
done so much to upbuild our own Western land. 

It is not difficult to foresee that Brazil and other 
South American countries are now at a stage of de- 
velopment where they will begin to replace that which 
the United States has been in past to Europe, eco- 
nomically speaking. We, in the meanwhile, pass on 
to a new stage of our own development, economically 
and culturally. To our entrance in this new réle of be- 
coming a source of outflowing capital and enterprise our 
prominent place in the Brazilian Exposition offers a 


happy augury. 
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Judge Hooper on the Strike Situation 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


UR eminent jurist, Justice of the Peace Lem a non-union brick, and, second, bouncing it off the non- 


O Hooper, looked over his spectacles at the three 


damaged individuals standing at the bar. 
'“What’s the charge, Durfey?” he asked his court- 
officer. 

Mr. Durfey turned and dragged forward a small man 
who seemed to be in a condition of permanent daze. As 
soon as the small man reached the railing he began to 
weep. 

“I admit it, your honor,” he quavered pitifully. “I’m 
guilty!” 

“Now! now!” Judge Hooper soothed. “Don’t get 
excited. Be calm. Just keep quiet and say nothing 
until you are asked to speak. Now, Durfey, what is it?” 

“Well, your honor,” said Durfey,: “this here little 
felly is a citizen—” 

“He acts like one,” admitted Judge Hooper. “He’s 
as scared as a plain citizen usually is when he comes to 
court, not knowing whether he’ll be hung for owning a 
dog or shot at sunrise for leaving the lid of his garbage 
pail ajar.” 

“Get on with it, Dur- 
fey,” urged the justice. \\ | 
“Who are these three?” Sah 

“This gentleman with 
the bum eye, judge,” 
said Durfey, “is Seppi 
Verdi, a member of the 
Riverbank M acaroni- 
makers’ Union, No. 34, 
and is one of them lads 
that is on strike down at 
Imparato’s Macaroni 
Factory on Eighth 
Street. He bounced a 
brick off of the head of 
this Gus Bonzoni with 
his head tied up, who is 
a member of the Non- 
union Macaroni-makers’ Union, No. 16. And this gent 
with the busted wrist is Horatio Clancy, member of 
Bricklayers’ Union, No. 654. He’s on strike at the new 
factory they are putting up across from the macaroni 
factory. He poked Verdi in the eye and Bonzoni 
whanged him on the wrist. 

“The evidence, Judge, is that this Seppi Verdi was 
peacefully pursuing his duty as a striker and picket 
when this Gus Bonzoni came out of the factory where 
he was peacefully pursuing his duty as the man that 
got Verdi’s job, and this Seppi Verdi picked up a brick 
from the pile at hand and peacefully bounced it off the 
head of this peaceful Bonzoni. 

“All would have been well, judge, and according to 
Hoyle, had this Horatio Clancy not been peacefully pur- 
suing his duty as a striker and picket in front of the 
new factory, being there to see that no son of Satan 
used so much as the butt end of a non-union brick, but 
when he saw this aforesaid Verdi pick up a non-union 
brick and bounce it off the head of the aforesaid non- 
union Bonzoni, he was righteously angered, your honor, 
and hauled off his fist and soaked the aforesaid Verdi 
peacefully and thoroughly in the eye for, first, using 


y 


union head of the non-union. aforesaid peaceful Bon- 
zoni. 

“And, thereat and whereupon, your honor, the afore- - 
said non-union Bonzoni became righteously enraged and 
mad and started in to uphold the rights of his brother 
workers, the makers of non-union brick, declaring that 
no man, especially an Eyetalian, had a right to say any 
man, even if he was an Eyetalian, had not the right to 
bounce a non-union brick off the head of a non-union 
macaroni maker, and he peacefully picked up a club 
and went for the aforesaid peaceful Horatio Clancy—” 

“Now, hold on! Hold on a minute, Durfey!” said 
Judge Hooper. “I want to ask the witness a question. 
Witness, you have a tongue even if you are a citizen, 
haven’t you? Where were you and what were you 
doing and what did you see?” 

The citizen’s mouth opened, but no words issued 

from it. 

“Your honor,” 
said Durfey, “he’s 
too scared to speak. 
When a strike is on 
he thinks it’s his 
duty to shut up 
and take his medi- 
cine and say noth- 
ing. The truth is, 
your honor, he was 
walking along the 
street, going to his 
home, when the 
row began and the 
three _ peaceable 
rioters stepped on 
him and, finding 

him in the way, chucked him through the window into 
a tub of macaroni dough.” 

“Tl pay for it, your honor!” said the trembling 
man, suddenly finding his tongue. “I’m sorry. I don’t 
know what it is, or what it is all about, but I’ll pay 
for it!” — 

Judge Hooper leaned back in his chair and stared at 
the little man. 

“Do you know what you are talking about?” he 
asked. 

“No, sir, your honor,” trembled the little man. 
“There’s a strike—” 

“And are you sure you are a citizen of the United 
States?” asked Judge Hooper. “You’re not a Rooshun 
or a Prooshun or a Turk or an Eskimo? You’re sure 
you’re a citizen?” 

“Yes, sir, your honor. I’ll pay—” 

“You bet you'll pay!” declared Judge Hooper. “In 
this case I’m going to fine Seppi Verdi and Gus Fon- 
zoni and Horatio Clancy each and individually a peace- 
ful ten dollars and costs, but you’ll pay! You don’t 
know it, but you are the one that will pay it. That, 
when it comes to strike. is about the only right you 
seem to have left. You foot the bill!” 
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Domestic Affairs 
The Railroads 

N the United States District Court at Chicago on the 
] 11th, Judge Wilkerson granted a continuance of the 
temporary strike injunction for not to exceed ten days. 
Hearings then began on Attorney General Daugherty’s mo- 
tion to make the temporary injunction “permanent.” Coun- 
sel for the Government submitted to the court some 20,000 
depositions describing murders and sundry other crimes 
and outrages, and, alleging that these crimes and outrages 
were committed in connection with the strike, argued that 
they constitute circumstantial proof of a conspiracy to par- 
alyze interstate traffic. On the night of the 15th Govern- 
ment counsel rested their case, and on the 18th counsel for 
the defendant labor leaders succeeded to the ear of the 
Court. The hearing should be completed and the decision 


rendered this week. 
cd * * 


On September 5 Mr. Warfield, president of the Seaboard 
Air Line, and Mr. Jewell, head of the Railway Employees’ 
Department of the American Federation 


to be seen whether such questions will be passed upon by 
the commission. 
x * * , 
It was the general understanding that most if not all of 
the fifty-two railroad executives who, after the failure of 
the negotiation at the Yale Club, New York, vainly at- 
tempted a minority settlement, had been kept in touch with 
Mr. Warfield’s negotiations with Mr. Jewell and had prac- 
tically engaged themselves in advance to accept the Balti- 
more Agreement. It now seems doubtful that any consid- 
erable number of executives so pledged themselves, and it 
is not clear from press accounts how successful the War- 
field-Jewell plan has proved or gives promise of proving. 
It is the understanding of the writer that settlements on 
that basis have been concluded or are under negotiation on 
the following-named systems: the New York Central; the 
Chicago and Northwestern; the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul; the Baltimore and Ohio; the Seaboard Air Line; the 
Green Bay and Western; the Southern. 
* *« * 
The negotiation begun between officials of the New York 
Central Railroad and officials of the 





of Labor, drew up an instrument (now 
known as the “Baltimore Agreement”) 
embodying the terms which they agreed 
should govern separate and individual 
strike settlements between railway sys- 
tem managements and the shop crafts’ 
“system federations” of those systems. 
This instrument was referred by Mr. 
Jewell to the Railroad Shop Crafts’ Gen- 
eral Conference Committee of Ninety at 
Chieago, and, after bitter opposition 
from those who were unwilling to sur- 
render the principle of a national agree- 
ment, ratified by that committee on the 
13th. 


The main features of the Baltimore 
Agreement are as follows: 


(1) All strikers, except those proved 
guilty of offenses which in the opinion of 
the commission to be mentioned in a mo- 
ment deserve the punishment of dis- 
missal from service, to be returned to 
work at the present wages and “in posi- 
tions of the class they held on June 30, 
1922.” 


(2) Controversies arising out of the 
strike that cannot otherwise be settled 








shop crafts’ “system federation” of that 
system, was broken off. The New York 
Central management issued the state- 
ment that the shop crafts’ officials “at- 
tempted to interject questions not men- 
tioned in the text and clearly outside the 
Baltimore Agreement, insisting that 
these matters be included. . . . No 
further conferences will be held.” But 
Mr. Jewell rushed to New York, and 
smoothed out the difficulties, at least tem- 
porarily, and the agreement was signed. 

There was also a hitch on the South- 
ern, the shopmen’s representatives de- 
manding the dismissal of all new men 
employed during the strike. The diffi- 
culty was got by; how, does not appear. 

These incidents suggest the likelihood 
of difficulties in the future on the sys- 
tems accepting the Baltimore Agree- 
ment, through interjection of embarrass- 
ing questions avoided by that foggy 
instrument. 

* * * 

The Pennsylvania has signed an agree- 
ment, after voluntary negotiations of the 
most friendly sort, with its Brotherhood 
employees, extending the old agreement 








between carriers and employees or their 
proper representatives, to be referred to 
a commission to be composed of six rep- 
resentatives to be named by the heads of 
the shop crafts and six representatives to be nese by the 
heads of the railroads accepting the terms of settlement; 
the mandate of this commission to expire May 31, 1923. 
The instrument is silent as to “seniority.” One naturally 
wonders whether it was the intention of the framers that 
among the “cases that may properly be referred to the 
commission” [language of the Baltimore Agreement] the 
question of seniority as between returning strikers and old 
employees who remained loyal through the strike and new 
men employed during the strike, should be included. What- 
ever may have been the intention of the framers, it remains 


Wide World 


Mustapha Kemal Pasha, the Turkish 
Nationalist leader 


until August 31, 1923. It seems likely 
that the other Brotherhood agreements 
throughout the country will be renewed 
in similar fashion. 


Coal 
‘The strike of the anthracite coal miners was ended on 
September 9 through ratification by the delegates’ conven- 
tion of the miners of the strike settlement terms published 
in our last fortnightly issue. 
* * * 
The Coal Distribution and Price Control bill has gone to 


the President. 
* * * 


Coal shipments during the week ended September 16 
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International 
—— Tilden defeating Johnston in the tennis finals for the national amateur tennis championship 


amounted to 10,633,000 tons; 9,650,000 bituminous, 983,000 
anthracite. The record for a week is 13,500,000 tons. 


Athletics 

The great Tilden is again national tennis champion, hav- 
ing defeated Johnston in the finals. Johnston won the first 
two sets. After that his strength, though not his spirit, 
was unequal to the contest. Of the foreigners the only one 
who showed himself very formidable against our mighty 
trio (Tilden, Johnston and Richards) was Patterson of 
Australia, who extended Tilden at the beginning of their 
contest. Richards was easily beaten by Johnston; and, even 
allowing for his tender years, one must doubt his ever 
equalling Johnston or Tilden, who today tower far above 
all other tennis players in the world. 

*x* * * 

At Bala, near Philadelphia, on the 20th, the Meadow 
Brook polo team had a sweet revenge for its recent defeat 
at Rumson; defeating the Argentine team 15 to 4. 

* . ® 

Testimony accumulates that Sweetser’s play against 
Jones in the tournament for the national amateur golf 
championship was simply not human. Some “affable famil- 
iar ghost” must have guided and planted the ball. The 
thing had best be looked into for the sake of amateur sport. 


Hesperopithecus haroldcookii 
HE following item recently appeared in the Washington 
Sunday Star: 


Early this year, in the Upper Pliocene beds of Upper 
Snake Creek, Nebraska, Mr. Harold J. Cook, the geologist, 
discovered a fossil tooth which he sent to the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York. Professor Osborn, 
President of the Museum, turned it over to those great 
authorities on fossil teeth, Drs. W. D. Matthew and W. K. 
Gregory, who have reported that the tooth belonged to an 


individual of a hitherto unknown genus, “its nearest 

resemblance being with Pithecanthropus and with men rather 

than with apes.’’? To this creature Professor Osborn has 
given the elegant name of Hesperopithecus haroldcookii. 

A name indeed like poetry of the first order (in Matthew 
Arnold’s definition), “simple, sensuous, and passionate.” 

Now Pithecanthropus belongs to the early Pleistocene 
period, and follows, probably by at least 50,000 years, our 
new-found relative, through whose tooth, if Professor 
Osborn and Drs. Matthew and Gregory are correct, another 
genus of the human family (Hominide) swims into our 
ken; one older than the three genera hitherto known— 
Pithecanthropus, Eoanthropus, Homo. 

Apropos of the resemblance between Pithecanthropus and 
Hesperopithecus (inferred from the tooth of the latter), 
Professor Osborn says that Hesperopithecus “probably 
wandered to America from Asia with the South Asiatic 
element which has recently been discovered in our fauna 
by Merriam, Gidley, and others.” That is as it may be; at 
any rate, he’s older than any Asiatic member of the human 
family of whom we have remains; and far older than any 
European member of whom we have remains. 

“But why this anthropological disquisition in your kind 
of summary?” the reader may ask. Why not, decidedly 
why not? The reader doubtless remembers that charming 
essay of Lowell’s on “A Certain Condescension Among For- 
eigners.” Well, that condescension, despite our winning 
the World War and the fact that we own all the gold in 
the world, increases; it is “swellin’ wisibly.” Well, if the 
vernacular may be permitted, it won’t swell no more, “I’ll 
say.” For we have evidence that hundreds of thousands 
of years before the Galley Hill fellow (the first of the Euro- 
pean Hominide of whom we have record) appeared on the 
banks of the Thames, a hominidal chap was living out in 
windy Nebraska; leading a life perhaps as intellectual and 
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“worth-while” as that of the average voter of today. Talk 


of “old” Europe! 

By the way, where are we going to place Sivapithecus, 
the Miocene ape known through fossilized remains found in 
the Siwalik Hills in India a few years ago; an anthropoid 
ape more nearly kin to Homo than any other known ape? 

* * * 

Alas! an article in the New York Times of September 17 

intimates that Professor Osborn is doubtful whether Hes- 
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peropithecus is one of the Hominide. , If there’s any doubt 
about it, he is. Presumably Professor Osborn is a patriot. 


Brief Notes 

As was expected, the two amendments added by the Sen- 
ate to the Bonus bill were eliminated in conference; one 
the reclamation amendment, the other an amendment pro- 
viding for bonus payments out of payments upon the ac- 
count of war-loans. On September 19 the President vetoed 
the bill; on the 20th, the House passed it over his veto 258 
to 54. The same day the Senate sustained the veto. The 
vote was 44 for the bill, 28 against; 48 votes for the bill 
were necessary to pass it over the Presidential veto. The 


Bonus bill is dead. 
* * * 
On the 19th the Senate, by 43 to 28, passed the confer- 
ence report on the Tariff bill. The President has signed 


the bill. 
Germany 


ITHIN the past two weeks another reparations crisis 
has emerged, shaken its horrid locks and glowered 
menacingly a space, and then evanished. 

The German-Belgian negotiation at Berlin regarding 
guarantees which the German Government should furnish 
for payment of the six months’ Treasury notes which by 
the recent Reparations Commission’s decision Germany was 
required to give Belgium in place of the August-December 
cash reparation installments totalling 270,000,000 gold 
marks—was broken off; the Berlin Government not making 
satisfactory guarantee offers and even insisting on longer 
terms for the notes. Now the Reparations Commission’s 
decision required that, other guarantees not forthcoming, 
the German Government deposit 100,000,000 gold marks in 
an Allied bank, that being the sum of the August and Sep- 
tember installments. Therefore the Belgian Government 
demanded that this amount be deposited in the National 
Bank of Belgium by September 15. The German Govern- 
ment refused and sent representatives to Paris to plead 
with the Reparations Commission. There a surprise await- 
ed them. The British member of the Commission informed 
them that, should their Government fail to make the de- 
posit or furnish other acceptable guarantees, he would vote 
with the French and Belgian members in declaring Ger- 
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many in voluntary default. Whereupon the German Gov- 
ernment got busy. They sent the President of the Reichs- 
bank to London and obtained from the Commission promise 
of a delay of action until his return to Berlin. What hap- 
pened in London is not clear, but apparently the Bank of 
England lent the money to cover the German notes on the 
guaranty of German capital on deposit in neutral coun- 
tries; the money loaned to be kept on deposit in the Bank. 
of England to be drawn against at the proper times. What- 
ever the particular arrangement, the Belgian Government 
has declared itself in receipt of satisfactory guarantees, the 
Reparations Commission has said “O. K.,” and another rep- 
arations crisis is over. 


The League Assembly 

HE third Assembly of the League of Nations convened. 

at Geneva on September 4. The Assembly has chiefly 
concerned itself with the Austrian problem and with sev- 
eral projects having in view the pacification of the world; 
chief of the latter being Lord Cecil’s plan of regional com- 
pacts of mutual guarantee against aggression—i. e., a 
European compact, a South and Central American com- 
pact, etc., etc. The committees appointed to study the Aus- 
trian question have reported and have made recommenda- 
tions looking to the relief of Austria which are said to be 
satisfactory to the Austrian Chancellor. Unfortunately the 
press dispatches which purport to explain the plan of relief 
are unintelligible. Lord Cecil’s statement of his plan 
aroused great enthusiasm, and received support from the 
British, French, and Italian delegates; but the enthusiasm 
has somewhat subsided as the practical difficulties have dis- 


covered themselves. 
* * * 


Lord Cecil created a tremendous sensation in the Assem-. 
bly on the 19th, by declaring that success of any scheme of 
general disarmament waits upon settlement of the ques- 
tions of war debts and reparations. Why the tremendous 
sensation, one fails to see, for the thing is obvious to the 


meanest intelligence. 
* * 


While the League Assembly talks vaguely of extending 
its scope, it has an opportunity to hand for immediate prac- 
tical beneficence in the Near East situation; but shows lit- 
tle disposition to grasp it. 

Perhaps it does well to “keep off” that situation (as 
lacking the prestige and the teeth for successful interven- 
tion or mediation, and as likely to damage by failure the 
prestige it has acquired) ; but it might do a service by hon- 
estly and completely putting on record its opinion of the 
manner in which the Great Allies have dealt with the Near 
and Middle East problems. 

* * 

According to an Associated Press dispatch, the Angora 
Government has invited the League of Nations to pro- 
tect the minorities in Thrace and to investigate the 
atrocities in Asia Minor. So? Another leaf out of 
Lenin’s Book of Propaganda. The Angora Government 
is assuming Turkish possession of Thrace and the correct- 
ness of Turkish population statistics. And as to the atroci- 
ties, the testimony of the surviving terrorized Christians 


in Asia Minor would be of little value. 
* * * 


Hungary has been unanimously elected a member of the 
League of Nations and her delegation has been seated in 
the Assembly. 


A Closed Incident 


OME time ago our Government made an informal in- 

quiry as to whether the Soviet Government would allow 

an American technical Government commission to visit Rus- 
sia to investigate conditions there. 

On the 16th, in Berlin, Chicherin handed to the Ambas- 
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sador of the United States to Germany the following note 
from the Moscow Government: 

The Russian Government is interested in the highest 
degree in every step that can bring nearer the re-establish- 
ment of commercial relations between Russia and the United 
States. It is evident such commercial relations must be 

- based on equality of rights and reciprocal benefits. 

The Russian Government is, therefore, ready to begin at 
once a preliminary official exchange of opinions regarding 
the reopening of regular relations with a duly authorized 
American delegation. The Russian Government is in the 
same measure disposed to carry on such discussions in Russia, 
the United States or any third country. 

The Russian Government would eagerly welcome any 
measure which, being based upon mutual interest and equali- 
ty, would allow both the United States and Russia to acquire 
necessary information as to the business conditions of either 
of the two countries. The wish of the Russian Government 
is to create permanent solid business relations between Russia 


and America. 

It is from this viewpoint that Russia cannot consider as 
& measure promoting the desired end the nomination of an 
American commission of inquiry for Russia, which would 
put Russia in a condition of inferiority. Russian public 
opinion would evidently consider such a nomination by one 
of the two Governments of a committee of inquiry for the 
other country as an infringement of the equality of rights 
of a free people. The result would be that feelings would 
be engendered which would be scarcely helpful to the con- 
solidation of useful business intercourse between the two 


countries. 

The Russian Government thinks the American Govern- 
ment, having gathered ample information about internal con- 
ditions in Russia with the help of officials of the Relief 
Administration and through many other channels, will be in 
position, if it considers that the time has come for further- 
ing new issues as to Russian trade, to propose forms of inter- 
course in conformity with equality of rights, and on this 
basis it will always find on the part of Russia the most 
eager desire to meet its wishes. 


Presumably the incident is closed. 


The Near East Situation 
The Greek Evacuation 

TINHE earlier reports of the Greek disaster in Asia Minor 

exaggerated that disaster. The southern wing of the 
Greek army made good its retreat to Smyrna and its em- 
barkation from that port and the port of Cheshme (at the 
end of the peninsula west of Smyrna) with singularly 
slight losses in dead and taken prisoner; especially consid- 
ering the extraordinary rapidity of the retreat and the 
difficult nature of the country traversed. The northern 
wing retreated to the port of Mudania on the Sea of Mar- 
mora in excellent order, giving the pursuing Turks some- 
thing more than a Roland for their Oliver, and making a 
perfectly successful ‘embarkation. 


The Tragedy of Smyrna 

The Turks entered Smyrna on the 9th. On the 14th fire 
broke out in the Armenian quarter. With the exception 
of a small part of the Turkish quarter, the entire great 
city was burned to the ground. The fire was preceded and 
accompanied by massacres of Christians. Since the world 
began there has been, perhaps, no tragedy more horrible. 
There were about 300,000 refugees in the city, mostly 
Greeks. It is credibly reported that a large part of these 
have been driven into the devastated hinterland, where they 
must starve. Before the fire started, famine had begun. 
Practically all the food stores in the town were burned. 
For Smyrna the problem of racial minorities has been 
solved. One wonders what is happening to the Christians 
elsewhere in Asia Minor. 


A Service of. Thanksgiving 
One could wish to have been present at that great service 
of thanksgiving for Mustapha Kemal’s victories held in the 
Mosque of St. Sophia at Constantinople on the 9th, and 
attended by 25,000 Moslems, including members of the 
Sultan’s family. Memorials of the capture of Constan- 
tinople in 1453 were much in evidence. 
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Effects Within Greece 


Little is told in dispatches of the effects within Greece 
of the Asia Minor disaster. There was a rumor that 
Constantine would abdicate in favor of the Crown Prince, 
but apparently it had no foundation. There have been two 
cabinet shake-ups, Protopapadakes being succeeded by 
Nikolas Kalogeropoulos, and the latter in turn by Trianta- 
fillakos; neither, however, implying a rapprochement with 
the Venizelists. It is said that feeling against the King 
manifested itself so fiercely in the army that the troops 
evacuated from Asia Minor, except a few sent to Thrace, 
were disarmed before their embarkation; but perhaps the 
disarming should be attributed as much to the fears of 
Constantine’s generals as to evidences of disloyalty. There 
are stories of mutinies among the Greek troops in Thrace, 
the men clamoring to be demobilized, and the Government 
yielding to the clamor; so that now, it is said, the Greek 
army consists of only 20,000 men, all in Thrace. 


What Next? 

Mustapha Kemal having concentrated troops outside the 
“demilitarized” areas, over against Chanak Kalessi and 
Scutari, the British notified him that invasion of those areas 
would be resisted by the British troops, and requested from 
him an assurance that he would not molest those areas 
pending consideration. of his claims in an international 
conference. Kemal is reported to have replied as follows: 

That he will engage not to violate the demilitarized areas, 
provided that Britain, France and Italy will formally 
promise him possession of Thrace to the Maritza, including 
Constantinople and Adrianople. 

According to another report, Kemal demands immediate 
recognition of the National Compact of the Turkish Na- 
tionalists and immediate surrender to him of the territory 
mentioned above. 

It is difficult to distinguish what is authentic from mere 
rumour in the dispatches, but the following will probably 
be found to be correct: 

The French and Italians have withdrawn their troops 
from the Asiatic side of the Straits. They are inclined to 
use “moral suasion” towards The Unspeakable One and to 
deprecate his wrath. The British feel that to yield one 
jot to the threats of the Turks, who are violently “feeling 
their oats,” would be ruinous; that, wholly apart from the 
immediate issues, it would fatally compromise British 
prestige with the Moslem subjects of the Crown. Lloyd 
George suddenly saw a light upon the occasion of the 
Montagu telegram. He then first adopted the high imperial 
line, which becomes a British Premier. It is the style by 
which empires are won and kept. And, even though Kemal 
should be so mad as 
to attack the Brit- 
ish, less blood is 
likely to flow in con- 
sequence of — such 
bold policy than 
would flow in the 
end should Turkish 
insolence go un- 
checked. What the 
British Government 
might be prepared 
to concede on a re- 
hearing of the Turk- 
ish question cannot, 
in Lloyd George’s 
opinion, be yielded 
to a Turkish ulti- 
matum. And only 
four years since : F 

De Sis FF trike, 
Turkey, crushed and - Sonny, Miho evenly sce Fore 


demoralized, sued like, but don’t monkey with the other 
for an armistice! fellow’s right to work!” . 
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The British, French and Italians have decided that there 
shall be (Mustapha willing) a conference in the near fu- 
ture, in which the following-named nations shall be repre- 
sented: Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Greece, Jugoslavia, 
Rumania and Turkey. It is rumored that Kemal will 
insist on representation of Russia and Bulgaria also. 


The March Programme 

It may be useful to remind the reader of the tentative 
programme for settlement of the Turkish question agreed 
on by the Foreign Ministers of Britain, France and Italy, 
in a meeting at Paris last March. The most important 
provisions were as follows: 

1. All Asia Minor (except Smyrna, as shown below) 
to be returned to Turkey in full sovereignty. 

2. The Turkish frontier to run from west of Rodosto to 
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Wide Word 

Donald B. MacMillan returns in the schooner “Bowdoin” from a 

successful exploring trip to Baffin Land. Scene in Boothbay 
Harbor, Maine 


the Bulgarian frontier, keeping east of Adrianople. Con- 
stantinople to be returned to the Turks. 

8. A “special régime” involving merely nominal Turkish 
sovereignty to be devised for Smyrna, and a similar régime, 
involving merely nominal Greek sovereignty, to be devised 
for Adrianople. 

4, Freedom of the Straits to be secured by Allied occu- 
pation of a portion of the Gallipoli Peninsula and by de- 
militarization of a zone on the opposite Asiatic mainland; 
with, of course, an Interallied Commission of Control. 

5. Both Turkish Thrace and Greek Thrace to be de- 
militarized. 

It is possible that the Allies will wish to use the above 
tentative programme as a basis of negotiation with Mus- 
tapha Kemal. 


Control of the Straits 
France dislikes the present international control of the 
Straits because, though nominally the control is equally 
shared among several Powers, actually the control over 
the unfortified Straits is in the hands of the greatest naval 
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Power: to wit, Great Britain. The plan of settlement 
agreed on by the Allied Foreign Ministers in March con- 
templated a great Allied fortress on the Gallipoli peninsula 
and a demilitarized strip on the opposite Asiatic shore. 
Installed there, and with a commission of control actively 
inspecting along the Sea of Marmora and in Constantinople, 
the Allies could easily deal with Turkey. So menaced, 
Turkey would not attempt construction of emplacements 
for coast artillery, and in case of war Allied troops issuing 
from their fortress would soon be in Constantinople. 


’*Ercles’ Vein 
The New York Times publishes the following translation 
of a French translation of an article in a Turkish Na- 
tionalist journal: 


By our victory we have acquired a situation which permits 
us to dominate the events of the world. 

Events of the last three years had lined up all the big 
nations and all the little nations, but this array has broken 
against the resistance of the Turkish nation on our front. 
We are today masters of the world situation. We are no 
longer at the mercy of events. It is we who direct events. 
We have brought beneath our will the policy of the entire 
world. History tells of no people, at no period, who like the 
Turks are today such masters of their destinies. 

“Might makes right” has always been our national motto. 
Present and past civilizations have recognized as an absolute 
rule that “conquerors have the last word.” Since we are 
victorious, since we have won the greatest victory in history, 
it is we who, in spite of all the world, will say the last word. 
We are going to dictate peace as we like. 


Pettiness 


The following illustrates the petty suspicions and rival- 
ries which prevent codperation of the great Allies in dealing 
with the Near East problem. Roma of Rome says: 

England will not accept the Greek defeat, which represents 

a British diplomatic defeat. England is trying to retaliate 

on Turkey by putting new forces into the field. She wishes 

to upset Eastern Europe by arousing Serbian and Rumanian 
avidity for territory, especially Serbian desire to acquire 

Saloniki., 


Palestine 

HE Council of the League of Nations having ratified 
the Palestine mandate, British mandate rule in 
Palestine was formally established on September 11. Sir 
Herbert Samuel was installed as “High Commissioner and 
Commander in Chief.” In addition to that office, a British 
Order in Council provides for an Executive Council, a 
Legislative Council, and separate Moslem, Jewish and 
Christian courts; and the Order declares that a prime ob- 
ject of British policy in Palestine is the establishment there 
of a National Home for the Jewish People, as set forth in 
the famous Balfour Declaration. The British have their 

work cut out for them, as the saying goes. 


Two Things 
HE Provisional Parliament of the Irish Free State (or 
the Third Dail Eireann, the body having the two as- 
pects) convened in Dublin on September 9th. William T. 
Cosgrave was elected President (of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the Free State and of the Dail Eireann), and 
General Richard Mulcahy Minister of Defense. 

President Cosgrave, stating his policy, declared for ful- 
fillment of the London Treaty, including early enactment of 
a Constitution; for restoration of order by stern dealing 
with the “irregulars;” and for reconstruction. 

* * * 


Mr. Hoover, in a report to the President, says that on 
July 1 the 200 Americans and 80,000 Russians (under the 
Americans’ direction), doing the work of the American Re- 
lief Administration in Russia, were conducting 15,700 kitch- 
ens and distributing stations, and feeding about 3,250,000 
children and 5,300,000 adults. 
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New Books and Old 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
A .WoRLD WorTH WHILE; A REc- 
ORD OF “AULD ACQUAINTANCE,” 
by W. A. Rogers. Harper. 
Recollections by the famous car- 
toonist. 

/ Tue CALL ofr THE MouNTAINS, by 
Le Roy Jeffers. Dodd, Mead. 

Mountain climbing and outdoor 
life; handsomely illustrated. / 

/’ THe Last Harvest, by John Bur- 
roughs. Houghton Mifflin. | 

Mainly about writers and books. 
TRAMPING ON LIFE, by Harry 
Kemp. Boni and Liveright. 
The autobiography of a poet and 
vagabond. 

/ THE CAUSES OF THE WAR OF IN- 
DEPENDENCE, by Claude H. Van 
Tyne. Houghton Mifflin. 

The first of three volumes on 
the founding of the American Re- 
public. 











Ro the greatest political cartoonist 


of America, my vote is for W. 
A. Rogers. / His predecessor, Thomas 
Nast, gathered more fame, as a pio- 
neer in the field, and for his services 
in fighting Tweed. But Mr. Rogers 
was the better draughtsman; he is sur- 
passed by McCutcheon in a certain 
quaint humor, perhaps, but by nobody 
in downright effectiveness. All Amer- 
icans owe him a debt of gratitude for 
his straightforward attacks on Ger- 
many, and on Bernstorff and his crew, 
in the cartoons in the New York Her- 
ald, 1914-1917. As Theodore Roosevelt 
said, he did not try to attack brutality 
without hurting the feelings of the 
brute, nor to denounce war in a vague 
fashion which applied as much to Bel- 
gium as to Germany. You were in no 
doubt of his opinions// This is probably 
my only chance to express my admira- 
tion for an artist whose political car- 
toons I have followed with pleasure 
for more than twenty-five years—al- 
though I remember him, as the illus- 


that. Reading his autobiography, “A 
World Worth While” (Harper), has 
been a great pleasure. / 


( Harry Kemp’sautobiography, “Tramp- 
ping on Life” (Boni & Liveright), in 
which any number of real persons ap- 
pear in disguise, is likely to be re- 
ferred to many years hence as a docu- 
ment of its time; as a description of 
“communities,” schools and “move- 
ments.” The Helicon Hall of Upton 
Sinclair, the East Aurora of Elbert 
Hubbard, all the phalansteries and 
gatherings of “nuts,” as Mr. Kemp calls 


them, which flourished in America from | 


1898 to 1914, are described with good 
humor and sympathy.’ The author is 
too honest to deny the fact that he took 
them more or less seriously at the 
time; his good sense allows him to re- 
gard them with amusement today Mr. 
Kemp’s is a curious, original, and inter- 
esting book. ,, 
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There need be no hesitation in rec- 
ommending Rafael Sabatini’s “Captain 
Blood” (Houghton Mifflin) to anyone 
who likes a rattling good story of ad- 
venture. //It is more than usually in- 
genious; exciting events are related by 
an author who knows how to treat in- 
telligent readers with respect. A cau- 
tious and exacting historical student of 
my acquaintance says that the book as 
narrative is in no wise inferior to 
Dumas. // 


It would be better if conservative 
politicians should cease to call upon the 
figure of Abraham Lincoln, and if rad- 
ical politicians—especially those who 
entirely reject and deny all the tenets 
of the Christian religion—should cease 
to make free with the figure of Jesus. 
I have usually found the novels of Up- 
ton Sinclair interesting; with much of 
his indignation against injustice and 
the spirit of the mob, I am fully in 
sympathy. But his novel, “They Call 
Me Carpenter” (Boni & Liveright) is 
a merely impudent pamphlet to prove 
that Christ and Mr. Sinclair are in ex- 
act agreement about politics and soci- 
ology, and that all of Mr. Sinclair’s 
hatreds would be shared by Christ, 
should he return to earth.// They talk 
about the self-righteousness of the 
orthodox Christians! 


S 


Mr. E. B. Osborn’s/prief essays) in 
“Literature and Life” (Dutton) ‘are 
/more than usually entertaining com- 
ments upon thirty different topics, 
mostly from the. Morning Post,/ He 
writes about beer, about mermaids, 
about folk-songs, about cowboy songs, 
and about ghosts. He is able to com- 
ment upon American topics without be- 
ing either vague or condescending. The 
essay on Vachel Lindsay is an example. 
“I have no doubt in my head, since he 
stirs my ageing heart to... joyous- 
ness, that Mr. Lindsay is a new and a 
true poet.” 


William Haslam Mills’s “The Man- 
chester Guardian” (Holt) comes at a 
time when that paper is especially ad- 
mired, read, and quoted in America. 


trator of “Toby Tyler,” longer than/ The book is a reprint of the history of 


a century of the Guardian’s existence, 
first printed last year, and has a spe- 
cial American preface by Charles 
Prestwich Scott, editor of the paper 
since 1872. f 


These African books are a little diffi- 
cult to read. I find myself confused 
when two characters, one named 
MYalu and the other called MYana, 
appear on the same page. Also it is 
difficult to take seriously a personage 
known as The Bride of the Banana. 
Even so, “Witch Doctors” (Houghton 
Mifflin), by Charles Beadle, is a better 
story and a more intelligible book than 
“Batouala,” although the latter comes 
with all the prestige of the Prix Gon- 
court, and the adulation of the Ameri- 
can intelligentsia, whose requirement 
for a book is that nobody should be 
able to tell what it’s all about. The 
Africans in “Witch Doctors” are only 
so-so, but there is a fine rascally Ger- 
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man officer, and his contest with the 
American professor makes a good tale. 


/, 

‘A curious, old book for children, 
especially for girls, was found by Miss 
Hunt of the Brooklyn Public Library, 
and has been republished in suitable 
style and with charming illustrations, 
some of them in color, so as to follow 
the original book.” It is Mrs. Fairstar’s 
“Memoirs of a London Doll” and the 
publishers are the Macmillan Company. ~* 


If you get a poor idea of advertising 
men and boosters from reading Sin- 
clair Lewis’s “Babbitt”—by the way, 
his name is George F. Babbitt. Was 
that not the name of the able and eru- 
dite gentleman who for many years 
wrote a column, sometimes two, of 
paragraphs, nicely graduated in size so 
that the last one was less than a line 
in length, for the Boston Herald? He 
was one of the country’s ablest column- 
ists, but got little glory from it, since 
his work was unsigned. 

I will start again. If you get a poor 
idea of the advertising business, cor- 
rect it by reading Grant Overton’s 
“When Winter Comes to Main Street” 
(Doran), which is, the author frankly 
admits, an advertisement, since/it is 
all about books published by the George 
H. Doran Company/ and since it is Mr. 
Overton’s business to write about these 
books. Having noted it as an adver- 
tisement, however, I may go on to ob- 
serve that/it is also an attractive-look- 
ing book, its title taken from two best- 
sellers (published by other firms) and 
its contents consisting of over 300 pages 
of just comment upon any number 
of books and authors, English -and 
American. I have been so amused by 
Keith Preston’s ode to Common Sense, 
in it, and by an extract from a story 
by P. G. Wodehouse, that I must put 
the book aside to go on with this page.” 


Sir George White’s view of the out- 
come of a European War in 1908 is 
related in Sir Henry Lucy’s “The Diary 
of a Journalist; Later Entries” (Dut- 
ton). The Boer War was not long 
past, and Sir George White’s “tena- 
cious hold on a fortified camp had 
saved South Africa.” In 1908 he 
thought England at the mercy of Ger- 
many, which, when the hour struck, he 
said, would pick a quarrel with France, 
be at the gates. of Paris in five days, 
demand the French Navy as the price 
of peace, and with its own added be 
more than a match for England/ “The 
Diary of a Journalist” is a book mainly 
of light-hearted reminiscence and anec- 
dote, by the author whose “Toby, 
M. P., in Punch, is the chief source of 
information about Parliament for 
many readers, including some distin- 
guished American politicians. / 


“Chasing and Racing” (Dutton) by 
Harding Cox (I am assured that the 
name is genuine) is/a book of horsey 
reminiscences which is bound to delight 
all English fox-hunters. In America 
its vogue ought to equal that of Mrs. 
Asquith’s lectures on the same subject. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
Soap Box and Easel 


THIS FREEDOM. By A. S. M. Hutchinson. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 

OnE Tuine Is CerTAInN. By Sophie Kerr, 
New York: George M. Doran Com- 
pany. 

THE Happy Foor. 
New York: Harcourt, 
Howe. 


R. HUTCHINSON uses that best- 
selling power established by the 
fabulous vogue of “If Winter Comes” 
to unload a vigorous tract on his public 
or constituency. His text is biblical: 
“With a great sum obtained I this free- 
dom”; and he applies it to the current 
theory (for it is not yet much more 
than a theory) of the married woman’s 
right to her own career outside the 
home. He applies it with passion, but 
clumsily, too clumsily by far, one must 
think, to make any impression on the 
intelligent if errant minority for whom 
his tract is planned. He is in the posi- 
tion of the lecturer who works himself 
into a great heat and fervor proving 
that the earth is round. It is true that 
Voliva and his Zionists, among others, 
believe it to be square, but the earth 
continues to roll, and most of us con- 
tinue, consciously and willingly, to roll 
with it. The problems of the married 
woman’s career and “economic inde- 
pendence” simply do not burn the great 
audience which is capable of respond- 
ing to Mr. Hutchinson’s crudity of ex- 
position. To bring the point home, try 
to imagine a movie built on the present 
story. 


By John Palmer. 
Brace and 


A British Rosalie grows up in the 


awful shadow of a British paterfamil- 
ias. She first accepts the convention 
of male authority, wisdom, and general 
marvelousness. She is then disillu- 
sioned, and leaves the lair of the pa- 
ternal male, to fend for herself. Her 
ambition is to be a business woman, 
justlikeaman. She advances from this 
tothe discovery that a business woman 
need not be just like a man. Mean- 
while she unconsciously falls in love 
with a youth, Harry Occleve, whom she 
consciously despises for his slave-like 
devotion to a silly cousin of hers. Sud- 
denly Rosalie and the predestined 
Harry fall into each other’s arms, and 
marry. But they marry on one of those 
explicit and advanced understandings 
which are so common nowadays—in 
books. Marriage is to be a perfect 
partnership, “a perfect equality” that 
should be equality of place, equality of 
privilege, equality of duty, equality of 
freedom: “Marry, each with work and 
a career. Marry, each living an own 
life as every man, away from home, 
shutting his front door upon that home 
and off to work, leads an own and sep- 
arate life. -Marry .. .” 

Harry is not of the ancient paterfa- 
milias mould, and accepts all this read- 
ily enough, in the preamble. They put 
it to the touch. They marry, are de- 
voted out of business hours, prosper in 
their several walks. But they have 
three children, known as Huggo, Doda, 
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and Benji, and through them the situa- 
tion is, as it were, shown up. For 
though the Occleve household is, to all 
appearances, run with perfect smooth- 
ness and success, something is rotten 
there. The business mother has not 
stayed at home and attended to her 
mother-business. Therefore in due sea- 
son Huggo turns out a waster and 
makes an impossible marriage, Doda 
goes to the dogs and dies after an ille- 
gal operation, and Benji kills himself 
or is killed in his madness for his sis- 
ter’s shame. 

Rosalie then gives up her career and 
destroys all her cherished records 
thereof. Long before the worst has 
happened, devoted Harry has clearly 
and repeatedly laid their children’s 
failings to their mother’s preoccupa- 
tion with her work. Now she acknowl- 
edges the responsibility, abjectly and 
hopelessly. Even before Benji’s death 
she is saying to Harry: “This is not the 
children’s tragedy. This is my tragedy. 
These were not the children’s faults. 














A. S. M. Hutchinson 


These were my transgressions. Life is 


I never sacrificed. Sacrifice 
is atonement. It now is not possible 
for me to atone.” Now all this would 
be affecting and might be impressive 
if the given facts justified it. But what 
is Rosalie’s crime against nature and 
her children? The charge as brought 
seems to me inadequate and ridiculous. 
Rosalie is condemned not for neglect- 
ing her household and children, but 
for being interested in something else. 
Or rather, being interested in some- 
thing else is in itself treason against 
home and children. And, finally, being 
interested in something else that repre- 
sents a reasonable and useful form of 
activity is the unpardonable fault. If 
Rosalie spent most of her day being 
groomed, paying calls, shopping, and 
playing bridge, she might, we infer, 
be a passable mother. But because 
she spends her days in an office, doing 
important work, she is disqualified. W2 
suspect the modern young female of 
affairs turning with ineffable contempt 
from the final spectacle of a middle- 
aged Rosalie atoning by playing the 
fireside nurse to an infant of the third 


sacrifice. 
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generation: “They’re all right now. 
That other Rosalie that they brought 
in is looking after them. She’s looking 
after them, that elf, that sprite, that 
tricksy scrap, that sunshine thing. 
She calls Harry father and she calls 
Rosalie mother: She has all her meals 
with them. There’s no nurse. It’s 
breakfast she loves best. She’s on the 
itch all breakfast. When breakfast’s 
done she’s off her chair and hopping. 
She trumpets in her tiny voice, ‘Les- 
sons! lessons! On mother’s knee! On 
mother’s knee!’’”” The passage repre- 
sents fairly enough the story-teller’s 
gushing, spasmodic, repetitious style, 
and his thoroughgoing sentimentality. 
These are useful qualities for a tract 
—given the right audience. As a 
serious piece of work, either narrative 
or interpretative, the book is negligible. 
From the literary point of view it is 
as strained and fulsome as anything 
by Ella Wheeler Wilcox or Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. I cannot compre- 
hend why the reviewers should be 
straining so many points to say some- 
thing pleasant about it. I am par- 
ticularly puzzled that several of them 
find this a book which will make peo- 
ple think. Its idea is absolutely on 
the surface, like a label, and you agree 
or disagree with it; but there is noth- 
ing to think about. 

“One Thing is Certain” is a novel 
to make people think. It is labeled by 
its tities, but we can’t be sure at a 
glance what the label means; or even, 
in the end, that it is happily chosen. 
The blurbist seems to discover that 
love is the “one thing certain” in Sophie 
Kerr’s story. The motto on the title- 
page reads otherwise: 


“One thing is certain and the rest is 
lies; 
The Flower that once has blown for- 
ever dies.” 
And the reader may feel, as this reader 
does, that the motto is quite inade- 
quate. The book is impressive because 
it does not enforce a moral or illus- 
trate a motto, because it proceeds with 
something like the eloquent and pro- 
vocative casualness of “life” itself. Of 
course it does not and cannot so pro- 


‘ceed, or it would not be a story at all. 


Like any other creative narrative, it 
selects and arranges its people and its 
incidents and builds them into a com- 
pleted action. That the reader finds 
it difficult to sum up the meaning of 
that action is a tribute to the larger 
reality of the tale. Was Hamlet mad? 
What was the inner truth of his rela- 
tion to Ophelia? If such questions 
could be answered summarily, to 
everybody’s satisfaction, we should no 
longer find the play so great and full 
an embodiment of human reality. 

To begin with, “One Thing is Cer- 
tain” is a novel thoroughly placed and 
timed. It is a story of the eastern 
shore of Maryland, a generation ago. 
Its people are of a thrifty farming 
class. Much of the action depends upon 
the natural conflict between a pagan, 
pleasure-loving strain represented at 
its height by the Bladens, and a Puri- 
tanical self-righteous and virtuously 
self-seeking strain represented by 
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THE POMP OF POWER 


A Really Sensational Book 


Full length portraits of Lloyd George, the late Lord Northcliffe, Haig, Clemenceau, Sir Henry Wilson, 
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etc., with important political disclosures. Plainly the author is a man of important government position 
and what he says explains much concerning the present Anglo-French opposition. Written with abso- 


lute fearlessness and interesting personality. 


ON A CHINESE 
SCREEN 
W. Somerset Maugham 


Studies in the mélée of humanity, as terrible, as amusing, 
as unexpected as “The Moon and Sixpence.” The effect 
upon the white man of an alien civilization is brilliantly 


brought out. $2.00 
GIVING AND 
RECEIVING Pa 


A new volume of shrewd philosophy and charming 
worldly experience by the popular editor of Punch. For 





$3.00 


THE COMINC OF 
THE FAIRIES 


A. Conan Doyle 


Actual photographs of fairy figures offered with all the 
facts concerning them. The book breaks the ground for 
a scientific discovery of a sub-human world. 

Illustrated by photographs $2.50 


OLD MOROCCO AND 
THE FORBIDDEN 
ATLAS 

C. E. Andrews 


A fascinating story of enchanted days and nights in 
remote mountains and among strange primitive tribes, 
of adventure in the far east. Illustrated with photo- 


Anonymous 





all the initiate who found his “Roving East and we 
.00 


West” a fascinating volume. 


CHIMNEYSMOKE’ - 


Christopher Morley 

Lyrics for Households of Two or More. 

Verses as warmly human as the lights of 

home, as full of piquant philosophy as a 
Christmas pudding. 

Illustrated, cloth, $1.50; leather, $3.00 


THE GIST OF COLF 


Harry Vardon 

Good golf and just how to play it; 
which club and just how to use it by a 
great golfer. With series adie bs 


lustrating each swing. 


MY IMPRESSIONS 
OF AMERICA 


Margot Asquith 

The intrepid autobiographer tells us just 

what she thinks of us, good and bad. It 
makes absorbing reading. 


THE JUDCE 
Rebecca West 


A novel of unusually dramatic quality 
by the author of “‘The Return of the 
Soldier.” The theme is a mother’s claim 
upon the affection of her son in rivalry 





to young love. $2.50 
THE JUST STEWARD 
Richard Dehan 


A great tale of occult influences and 
strange inheritances, worthy suc- 
cessor to “The Dop Doctor.” $2.00 


SPELLBINDERS 


Margaret Culkin Banning 


Which presents the modern woman and 
her career more fairly, ‘‘Spellbinders” or 
“This Freedom”? A novel of our young 
married set, by the author of “Half 
Loaves.”” $2.00 








graphs. 


THE BREAKING 
POINT 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 


“From thousands of hearts and homes 
the cry will go up: Thank God for Mary 
Roberts Rinehart.”—New Republic. <A 
splendid new novel. $2.00 


DECEMBER LOVE 
Robert Hichens 


A daring theme delicately and_bril- 
liantly handled, by the author of “Bella 
Donna” and “The Garden of _. 

$2.0 


THE THREE LOVERS 


Frank Swinnerton 


A story of a girl’s confusion and final 
triumph in the whirl of a standardless 
world, Takes its place beside “Nocturne” 
and “Coquette.” $2.00 


ON TIPTOE: 


A Romance of the Redwoods 
Stewart Edward White 


The scent of the pine woods is in this 
romantic story with its unusual element 
of imaginative mystery. By the outhor 
of “Gold.” “The Forest,” etc. $1.75 


J. POINDEXTER, 
COLORED 


Irvin S. Cobb 


The amusing and highly colored story 
of a self-respecting young Kentucky 
negro’s adventures in New York. By 
the author of ‘Old Judge Priest.’ 


——————— 


See 





Octavo. $3.00 


THE ALTAR STEPS 


Compton Mackenzie 
_ A novel that will arouse discussion by 
its searching exposition of religious ex- 
perience. By the author of “Sinister 
Street,” etc. $2.06 


ONE THINC IS 
CERTAIN 
Sophie Kerr 


A dramatic story set in the mellow at- 
mosphere of rural Maryland. By the 
author of “Painted Meadows.” $2.00 


THE VOICE IN THE 
WILDERNESS 


Richard Blaker 

“By quite simple means Mr. Blaker 

makes this complex figure reveal himself 

completely. Of a quality that comes sel- 
dom.”—London Times. $ 


ANN AND HER 
MOTHER 
O. Douglas 


A novel of an “ordinary” woman, of 
husbands, tea-parties, babies and the par- 
lor carpet, in a delightful Scotch atmos- 
phere. $2.00 


LAUCHTER LIMITED 


Nina Wilcox Putnam 

A lovely slangy heroine in Hollywood 
by the author of “West Broadway,” 

Pays to Smile,” etc. $ 


BLACK CAESAR’S 
CLAN 
Albert Payson Terhune 


A great tale, action and mystery and 
romance, set in the moss hung forests of 
Florida. By the author of “Black Gold,” 
etc, $1.75 
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Amos West and John Henry Hyde. 
Louellen West’s mother has been mar- 
ried and enslaved by Amos. Louellen’s 
choice lies between generous, reckless, 
hard-drinking, thard-riding Mart Bla- 
den, and the outwardly “converted” 
John Henry Hyde whom her father 
favors. She marries Hyde because she 
cannot trust Bladen, and finds that she 
has bound herself to a lustful hypocrite 
who wears the livery of religion for his 
own purposes. Bladen is disconsolate 
at her loss, but it is not in his nature to 
break his heart, any more than it is 
in his nature to find a substitute for 
Louellen. She remains mistress of his 
heart, and the time comes when she 
gives herself to him in her despair and 
yearning. But for the sake of her 
child and West’s she will not face the 
open fact of her love, nor does Bladen 
urge it upon her. A child is born of 
their momentary union. Amos West 
knows that it cannot be his child, but 
for years keeps silent. Bladen lives 
along his life, near neighbor of Lou- 
ellen and his child, by one of those 
strange mute adjustments which so 
often exist in the fact of any commun- 
ity. The final incident, in which Mart 
Bladen, about to die, goes through a 
nominal marriage with his daughter 
Judith, so that she may care for him 
and inherit his property, is on the 
verge of the fantastic; but there are 
things as strange to be found in the 
newspapers, almost, week by week. 

// What matters, what gives the book its 
undoubted force, is the skill with which 
fact and fancy alike are lifted above 
the trammels of random reality and 
given form and meaning. What mean- 
ing is, as I have said, a healthfully 
open question., 

What is the idea of moral or mean- 
ing of “The Happy Fool”? Is it a 
study of the creative temperament, or 
of unequal marriage? Is it old-fash- 
ioned, with its motive of the perma- 
nence of true love? or ultra-modern, 
with its ruthless disclaimer of all minor 
decencies and duties? On one plane it 
may be taken as a more sanguine and 
deeply imaginative treatment of the 
theme handled in the “Strangers’ Mar- 
riage,” of W. L. George. Guy Reval, 
as a music-loving and pleasure-loving 
Oxford undergraduate, loves and, after 
a time, out of chivalry marries a pretty 
milkmaid. There is a distant cousin 
Marian, who loves Guy, and is loved by 
Guy’s unhappy-wise brother Theo- 
dore. Everybody makes the best of 
the milkmaid wife socially, but she is 
morbidly conscious of her low degree, 
and will not let herself or Guy be 
happy. She perceives Marian’s love 
for Guy, and is jealous of her. There 
are quarrels and partings and mo- 
mentary separations. Then poor Sa- 
bina dies, and the way seems open for 
a natural and peaceful union with 
Marian, who, loved by good Theodore, 
has kept herself for careless Guy. 
There is a child which needs her, and 
she can give Guy perfect companion- 
ship and sympathy in his work. Guy is 
a trained but thus far inarticulate mu- 
sician. During his later days with Sa- 
bina he has been working on a sym- 
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phonic composition. She has inspired 
it, though incapable of understanding 
it. 

Guy and Marian do presently marry, 
but to no avail. Charming and blame- 
less as she is, well-disposed as he is, 
the memory of Sabina stands always 
between them. Guy feels that Sabina, 
not Marian, is still his wife. Finally 
he deliberately leaves Marian to go 
back to the cottage where he and Sa- 
bina have been definitely if not peace- 
fully mated. There, near the scene of 
his first fruitful hours of living, and 
near Sabina’s grave, he completes his 
symphony and knows that it is good. 
Marian? She is one who has fallen 
hapless into the snare of the god. At 
the last we see Guy neither a fool nor 
happy, but an instrument of the 
creative spirit, which goes strangely 
about its business, using love and pain 
alike for its purpose. . . “Yes, this 
novel, like “One Thing Is Certain,” is 
a book to make one think, and feel; like 
that story also, it has qualities of style, 
a clarity and a quietude, strongly in 
contrast with the explosive intensity of 
a hortatory effort like “This Free- 
dom.” // H. W. BoYNTON 


From Puddler of Iron to 
Puddler of Men 


THE Iron PuppitErR: My LIFE IN THE 
Rotting MILLS AND WHAT CAME OF 
It. By James J. Davis, Secretary of 
Labor. Introduction by Joseph G. 
Cannon. Indianapolis:' The Bobbs, 
Merrill Company. 


O much has been said in recent years 

in dispraise of the iron and steel 

business that it is refreshing to find 

one who has passed through the mill 

and can yet describe it as a great place 
of training and opportunity. 

Coming to America in 1881 at the 
age of eight, this Welsh boy helped to 
support his family in every possible 
way—by shining shoes, driving cows, 
running errands, selling papers, and 
whatnot—until, at the age of eleven, 
he left school to work in a nail factory 
at fifty cents a day. At the age of 
twelve he was a puddler’s helper in a 
rolling mill; at sixteen he was a master 
puddler. In 1896 he was elected city 
clerk of Elwood, Indiana, on the Re- 
publican ticket; four years later he be- 
came recorder of Madison County. By 
saving his money and backing his 
friends in various lines of business, he 
accumulated a small fortune by the 
time he was forty. Since 1906 he has 
been director general of the Loyal Or- 
der of Moose. In 1921 he was appoint- 
ed Secretary of Labor by President 
Harding. Though something of a cap- 
italist as well as educator, public lec- 
turer, and politician, he still retains 
his membership and pays his dues in 
his old union, the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers. 

One is tempted to quote at length 
from the romantic story of this modern 
Dick Whittington, with its homely 
philosophy, keen humor, rugged elo- 
quence, but a few samples must suffice: 

My father taught me to expect no gifts 
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from life, but that what I got I must win 


with my hands. 
bd a s 


Nature hands out no bonanzas, no lead- 
pipe cinches to mankind. Nature is fierce 
and formidable, but fierce is man’s soul to 
subdue her. The stubborn earth is iron, 
but man is iron too. We are in the grip 
of blind forces, but we are not blind. 

Nature is never whipped. Nature will 
take a crack at you, if you leave an open- 
ing. She is planning to attack by methods 
that are new. She will weaken us by 
propaganda, and when we are helpless she 
will march over us at will. What are the 
propagandists that Nature is using to 
undermine the race that conquered her? 
Communists, slackers, sick men and fools. 

s * * 


Life in these mills is a terrible life, the 
reformers say. Men are ground down to 
serap and are thrown out as wreckage. 
This may be so, but my life was spent in 
the mills and I failed to discover it. I 
lusted for labor, I worked and I liked it. 
And so did my fathers for generations be- 
fore me. It is no job for weaklings, but 
neither was tree-felling, Indian fighting, 
road-making and the subduing of a wild 
continent to the hand of man. 

* ¢ * 


How many reformers there are who are 
trying to reshape the world to their own 
weaknesses! I never knew a theorist who 
wasn’t a sick man. Capitalism, as the 
communists call it, is an imperfect system ; 
but it is the only system that has banished 
famine. Capitalism is not a swindle. If 
all hands labored hard and honestly, the 
system would enrich us all. 

* * * 

Capitalism found a world of wood and 
iron ore and made it into a world of steel. 
How? It puddled the pig-iron until the 
dross was out, and the pure metal was 
bessemered into steel. Now the task is to 
purify’ men as we have purified metals. 
Men have dross in their nature. They 
break under civilization’s load. A _ steel 
world is hopeless if men are pig-iron. There 
is greed and envy and malice in all of us. 
But also there is the real metal of brother- 
hood. Our task is to puddle out the im- 
purities so that the true iron can be strong 
enough to hold our civilization up forever. 

When James Davis became director 
general of the Loyal Order of Moose it 
was in a bad way, with only two sur- 
viving lodges and 246 members. He 
suggested a scheme to prevent the scat- 
tering of children upon the death of 
their parents,. and to provide for the 
widowed and aged. For fifteen years 
he has given himself to this work; until 
today the order has a membership of 
over 500,000, mostly working men; a 
plant at Mooseheart, Illinois, valued at 
$5,000,000; a revenue of $1,200,000; 
and cares for over 1,000 fatherless chil- 
dren, 115 mothers, and several old men 
whose working days are over. 

Believing that work is the basis of 
wealth, welfare, and civilization, and 
should come first in education, as in 
life,. Mr. Davis has created a great pre- 
vocational or trade school; not an insti- 
tution, but a farm, school, and town all 
in one. Groups of boys and groups of 
girls of various ages live in cottages 
under the care of matrons or proctors, 
doing housework and chores, just as 
they would at home. In the course of 
their training they get an introduction 
to farming and a dozen other trades, 
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SECTIONS AND NATION Frederick Jackson Turner 
In this brilliant essay, one’of the most notable that The Yale Review 
has ever printed, Harvard University’s famous historian compares 
Europe and America and throws a new light on our own development 
and future. 


’ WAR DEBTS R. C. Leffingwell 


The Assistant Secretary of the Treasury during the latter part of 
the War in a forceful discussion on the part this country should play 
in bringing stability into world affairs. 


THE MENACE OF THE SERMON Rev. Francis E. Clark 


The founder and head of the great Christian Endeavor Society in 
an indictment of church-goers of today that will attract wide 
attention. 
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Some Early Fall Fiction 
MILLIONS By Ernest Poole 


“A great dream-ship of fortune,” a new world of wealth and society and teas 
and country clubs—that is what swam bewilderingly into the ken of a little 
up-state cashier. The story of her adjustments makes a fascinating variation on 
an eternally intriguing theme. am, 


AN INSTRUMENT OF THE 


GODS and Other Stories of the Sea 
By Lincoln Colcord 


Nine strange tales of ships and sailors and adventurers in China waters that 
embody the very essence of romance—romance in a weird, haunting Conradian key. 


$2.00 
When Kansas 





The Three Fires The Gates of 
A Story of Ceylon Olivet Was Young 
By Amelia Josephine By Lucille Borden By T. A. McNeal 
Burr bass ; 
The tender, exquisite Kansas in the wild 
An exotic, sensuous ro- story of a Catholic girl rough days of the seven- 
mance, heavy with the who chooses between ties when she was on the 
sights and sounds and human and divine love. edge of things—remark- 
smells of the East. $1.75 $2. ably thrilling stories. $1.50 


Three New Plays 
THE WALTZ OF THE DOGS 


By Leonid Andreyev 


“Little dogs are dancing . . . This way, they pull them by a string, they hold 
out bits of sugar—ta-ta-ti-ti”’—like a motif the tune runs through this heart- 
breaking play by the author of “He Who Gets Slapped.” It is a striking dramatic 
epic of loneliness and despair, of a great love and a great disenchantment. $1.50 


Krindleskye Florence Nightingale 


By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson By Edith Gittings Reid 





A drama of an old shepherd and his 





two sons that is written with all Mr. 
Gibson’s strange emotional strength. 
$1.75 


“It is fine—a splendid idea well 
worked out—a bit of mystic realism.” 
—Henry Van Dyke. $1.25 


Books of Varied Interest 





MODERN ITALY 


Its Intellectual, Cultural and Financial Aspects 


By Tommaso Tittoni 


One of Italy’s leading statesmen gives a vivid account of her contribution to 
modern literature and art, to international law, and to economic theory. $2.00 


CALIF ORNIA: The American Period 


By Robert G. Cleland 


Complementing Chapman’s “California: The American Period,” this book 
combines scholarship and research with a most fascinating style. It also throws 


light on California as an international factor. 


The Russian Immigrant 
By Jerome Davis 


That complex yet simple soul, the 
Russian peasant transplanted, dis- 
cussed by one who has visited both his 
native and present homes. _ IIl., $1.50 


Ill., $4.00 
Saint Jeanne D’Arc 


A Mystical Story of a Girl of the 
People By Minna Caroline Smith 

Rather transfigured by the author’s 
sympathy with Jeanne’s mysticism, 
this is really a rare portrait of this 
fifteenth century saint. Ill., $2.25 


At all Bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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finally selecting that for which they 
seem most fitted, and graduating at the 
age of eighteen, with one or more fin- 
ished trades and as much book learning 
as most high-school graduates. One of 
the earliest graduates made a high rec- 
ord in his academic studies and mas- 
tered the trades of cook, pastry cook, 
nurseryman, cement modeler, cornetist, 
saxophone player, and landscape gar- 
dener. 

All this is the work of a graduate of 
a rolling mill, who made the most of 
the opportunities that came to him and 
were created by him, and who, from a 
puddler of iron, became a puddler of 
men. 

J. E. LEROSSIGNOL 


An Allegory of Modern 
Life 


LEGENDS OF SMOKEOVER. By L. P. Jacks. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


HIS is a book of fantastic allegory, 
couched in fiction form, and (like 
the Pilgrim’s Progress) it is equally 
fascinating as a mere story of indi- 
vidual fortunes and for the profound 
and stimulating suggestions of its sym- 
bolism. |Dr. Jacks, in spite of his cler- 
ical and academic position, approaches 
his subject from the point of view of a 
cultured man of the world rather than 
that of theology or philosophy; ‘and his 
imagination is suffused by a delightful 
and subtle satirical humor such as we 
rarely find in parson or professor. 

It is not easy—perhaps it is impossi- 
ble—to grasp the entire meaning of the 
parable; it is even doubtful whether 
Dr. Jachs himself had any clear end in 
view at the start, and more than likely 
that his aims grew clearer as he pro- 
ceeded. Perhaps the “Mottoes,” which 
play so prominent a part in the book, 
summarize its trend as well as any- 
thing else. First of all, we have the 
motto of the great betting firm of Rum- 
below, Stallybrass, and Corker: “Ideal 
Aims, Businesslike Methods, Sports- 
manlike Principles.” Next comes the 
motto of Mr. Hooker, the irresistibly 
appealing millionaire malgré lui: “The 
true and final business of every man is 
to affirm his own personality, but al- 
ways in such a way as to help others to 
affirm theirs.” The views of Miss Wolf- 
stone, head of a Giils’ School, are no- 
where crystallized in a motto, but 
amount practically to the need of begin- 
ning with our Neighbors rather than 
with Humanity; she humbly hopes that 
“through the little things she may learn 
the secrets of the big ones.” Add to 
these the definition of the Moral Will 
given by Maurice Ripplemark, V.C., 
LL.D., Regius Professor of Virtue in 
the University of Oxford: “The Moral 
Will is the private possession of no 
man, but a co-partnership of recipro- 
cally interacting personalities.” And, 
finally, what might be taken as a motto 
for the book itself: “Government a de- 
partment of education instead of edu- 
cation a departmegt of government.” 
The story is concerned with the con- 





verging fortunes of these four protag- 
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onists (with the benign and radiant 
figure of “My Lady” as a background), 
and it is their very different and yet 
mutually helpful reactions to the great 
world-problems that provide its charm 
and stimulus. 

Perhaps the most fantastic :igure is 
that of Rumbelow, the great betting 
man, whose firm is prepared to quote 
the odds on any one of the million un- 
certainties on which men may gamble— 
from horse-races to revolutions. Dr. 
Jacks recognizes the immense impor- 
tance of the speculative or risking in- 
stinct in ordinary mortals. “There is 
truth in the saying that a society where 
a modest well-being was guaranteed 
for every one would be a paradise for 
the bookmakers.” And it is a tribute 
to the magic power of the author that 
we come fully to re-ognize the meaning 
of the words “ideal aims” in the Rum- 
below motto, and admit him with cor- 
diality to the “Ideal Board of Directors 
for Moral Enterprise,” where a gentle- 
man of sporting instincts is just as de- 
sirable as the Business Expert, the Art- 
ist, the Moralist of the Old School, the 
Enthusiast for Education, and the Seer. 


Mr. Hooker, Quaker and uninten- 
tional profiteer, is perhaps the real hero 
of the story; and the process through 
which he finally attains relative peace 
and happiness, in the face of such shat- 
tering blows as the loss of wife and 
sons.in the war and such bewilderments 
as are brought about by the undesired 
millions thrust upon him, is traced with 
great subtlety. His midnight version 
of the transfigured mouse will probably 
prove irritatingly obscure to many 
readers, but perhaps throws some light 
on “conversion” as envisaged (e. g.) by 
William James in his “Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience,” or by Professor 
Leuba, who writes: “when the sense of 
estrangement, fencing man about in a 
narrowly limited ego, breaks down, the 
individual finds himself at one with all 
creation.” Dr. Jacks, at any rate, surely 
shows himself in a mystical light when 
he says, “in an instant it was as though 
all the values of the universe had in- 
verted themselves and become concen- 


trated in the being of the mouse.”. 


Hooker’s experience in the railway ac- 
cident is told with tragic power, while 
a lighter vein is engagingly exhibited 
in his supposed wager of £20,000 on 
“Joy Lady” and the interview with his 
butler over finger-marks on “The Moral 
Will.” 


Professor Ripplemark, the only phi- 


losopher “who could write the letters 
LL.D. and V.C. at the end of his name,” 
and whose arrest is one of the most di- 
verting episodes in the book; Miss 
Wolfstone, a most elusive woman, with 
traits of the Sistine Madonna, the Mona 
Lisa, Lady Macbeth, and Lady Hamil- 
ton; Rumbelow’s wife, whom he wished 
always to be addressed as “My Lady”; 
Mr. Hotblack, the leading psychologist 
of the Rumbelow firm; Sir William 
Timbertree, the profane and vulgar 
surgeon who never began an operation 
without prayer; and Billie Smith, who 
wanted Mr. Hooker to bury his mil- 
lions as a pirate’s hoard—all play in- 
teresting parts in this phantasmagoria, 
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i YOU are going to the World’s Fair—learn about the 
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above, illustrates the elegance of the four sister ships which 
have brought South America so near to North America. The 
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CHALLENGING BOOKS 


These three books were prepared for the Educational 
Committee, Commission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. 





THE COMING OF COAL 
ROBERT W. BRUERE, of the Bureau of Industrial Research 


This is a sane and extremely interesting account written for the average 
layman who has no time to do the research work that is here apparent. 
“COAL MEANS FOOD, CLOTHING, HOUSES, SHIPS, RAILROADS, 
NEWSPAPERS, CHEMICALS and GUNS.” Without definitely taking 
sides on mooted questions that naturally arise, Mr. Bruére outlines the 
history of the coal industry in this country, making a fascinating story 


of it. Cloth, $1.00 


CHRISTIANITY AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
A Discussion Group Text-Book, KIRBY PAGE, Editor — 
“In every quarter the present state of affairs is being challenged.” This 


volume is a painstaking study of important social questions leading up 
to the possible establishment of a Christian Economic Order. Cloth, 50c 


The Social Gospel and Personal Religion: 


Are They in Conflict? 
F. ERNEST JOHNSON 


The appeal of this book is directed toward everyone who wants to keep 
in touch with the best of modern thought. The author goes to psychology 
and philosophy for proofs of his, arguments and at the same time keeps 
away from too much technicality. The theme originates in the fact 
that some preachers have been gradually putting less emphasis upon 
creed or ritual, and more upon character-formation and real fellowship. 
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THE 
SOCIAL 
TREND 


BY EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 


Author of ‘Changing America," etc. 


One of the most readable and 
stimulating of today’s writers upon 
sociological subjects in this book 
says things new and of first im- 
portance on the menace of migrat- 
ing peoples, on birth rate and death- 
rate, on women in their new eco- 
nomic position, on politics, social 
service, prohibition, lawyers, news- 
papers, dismissal, wages, etc. 

PRICE $1.75 


353 Fourth 
Avenue 





SIDELIGHTS 
ON AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


BY FRED LEWIS PATTEE 


Author of ‘‘Americen Literature Since 1870," etc. 


‘Unlabored judgments—leisurely 
obiter dicta of an unhurried 
scholar—on the absurdity of con- 
sidering O. Henry anything more 
than a newspaper funny man, on 
H. L. Mencken as the “Billy Sun- 
day of American criticism,” on Jack 
London, on the bad influence of the 
good Longfellow, on the tragedy of 
Poe’s “Ulalume,” etc. 

PRICE $2.00 


New York 


THE .CENTURY CoO. City 
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but. space forbids more than a mere 
mention. 

¢/At first sight, perhaps, the book may 
seem to be purely pessimistic or Mani- 
chean in its outlook, but we slowly 
realize that there is one agency to 
which Dr. Jacks clings as the possible 
salver of a ruined world—one thing 
that may bring back the lost radiance 
of humanity. This is Education—in 
its widest and deepest sense; /elsewhere 
Dr. Jacks has hinted that Education in 
this sense may be practically synony- 
mous with Christianity. We must get 
away from the prevalent idea of a le- 
gal, military, or governing God. Our 
God must be rather an artist, lovingly 
moulding His material to His idea, or 
(even better), a teacher, not imposing 
His will but persuading us to belief 
through enlightenment. The emphasis 
laid by Dr. Jacks on the gambling in- 
stinct doubtless refers to the spontane- 
ous and creative elements in humanity 
which so often frustrate the intentions 
of the legalistic or mechanical theory 
of human government. Religion, Learn- 
ing, Science—all seem to have been 
sadly discredited by the war. Who is 
to blame? Is it Capital, is it Labor, is 
it the Press, is it the Powers that be or 
the Revolution that would supplant 
them? Is it what one of Dr. Jacks’s 
characters calls “The Great Forgetter,” 
the God who does nothing unless you 
constantly remind Him? I imagine Dr. 
Jacks would say it is no one of these 
agencies, but rather the apathetic and 
supine acquiescence of the average man 
in a preposterous world-system as con- 
trasted with the purposeful and con- 
scious activity of the more selfish and 
unscrupulous forces. Dr. Jacks would 
probably agree with Professor Soddy 
that “everyth:ng comes back to the un- 
solved problem of how to purify and 
strengthen the moral and ethical stand- 
ards of the official classes, which have 
been so sadly perverted by their pe- 
culiar system of education, in order to 
make them conform more nearly to the 
standards of conduct and honesty en- 
tertained by the majority of ordinary 
respectable and benevolent people.” 


‘4 But no one can realize more keenly 


than the reviewer the futility of trying 
to sum up this extraordinary volume in 
any phrase or maxim; he can but ad- 
vise his readers to go to the source and 
judge for themselves. ” 
JAMES F. MUIRHEAD 
London, England 





is a marvelous thing to be totally 
devoid of the sense of humor. Foran 
example of an author exhibiting his. 
complete lack of that faculty read the 
chapter on “Wit: its Technique and 
Tendencies,” in Dr. Brill’s “Funda- 
mental Conceptions of Psychoanalysis” 
(Harcourt). Then perhaps you may 


be better fitted to form your own opin- 
ion of the extent to which we should 
take seriously the writers on psycho- 
analysis. In the business world, people 
rarely employ a broker after they have 
beheld him, on the street, buying gold 
bricks! 
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The Autumn Books 


gn already published and books 

promised for this season make the 
publishers’ lists more attractive than 
in any year since the war. Books are 
appearing once more on good paper, 
well printed, and often well illustrated. 
Three novels which have already been 
published, one of them some weeks ago 
(but not too early to be classed as an 
autumn book), are Mrs. Wharton’s 
“The Glimpses of the Moon” (Apple- 
ton), Miss Cather’s “One of Ours” 
(Knopf) and Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s 
“Babbitt” (Harcourt). These three re- 
flect credit on American literature and 
refute the belief that we have no able 
writers of fiction. “Babbitt” is hailed 


‘everywhere as an advance upon “Main 


Street”; it is a better and more enjoy- 
able book. Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson’s 
great popular success, with “If Winter 
Comes,” will interest thousands in his 
new book, “This Freedom” (Little, 
Brown). 

A new book by Joseph C. Lincoln is 
promised in “Fair Harbor” (Appleton) 
and another by Jeffery Farnol called 
“Peregrine’s Progress” (Little, Brown). 
Rafael Sabatini has again shown his 
ability in writing an amazingly good 
story of “straight” adventure; its title 
is “Captain Blood” (Houghton Mifflin), 
an excellent yarn of the sea and of 
pirate days. A new novel by Robert 
Hichens is called “December Love” 
(Doran). Sax Rohmer has a book of 
stories in “Tales of Chinatown” 
(Doubleday), and Julian Street’s new 
novel is “Rita Coventry” (Doubleday). 
Stephen Vincent Benét’s “Young Peo- 
ple’s Pride” (Holt) has already ap- 
peared; Heywood Broun’s first novel is 
to be called “The Boy Grew Older” 
(Putnam), a title which may make 
some of the elders reflect that it will do 
no harm for some of the literary boys 
to grow a trifle older. “Carnac’s Folly” 
(Lippincott) is by Sir Gilbert Parker. 
“The Chain” (Putnam) is announced 
by Charles Hanson Towne. Kathleen 
Norris has written “Certain People 
of Importance” (Doubleday). Ernest 
Poole’s “Millions” (Macmillan) is an- 
other important American novel. J. C. 
Snaith is the author of “The Van 
Roon” (Appleton). A new story by 
William J. Locke is to be called “The 
Tale of Triona” (Dodd, Mead). Comp- 
ton Mackenzie’s long but enjoyable 
novel of Anglicanism is “The Altar 
Steps” (Doran). “The Courtlandts of 
Washington Square” (Bobbs, Merrill) 
is by Janet A. Fairbank—a story of 
befo’ the [Civil] War. A volume of 
sea-stories by Lincoln Colcord is called 
“An Instrument of the Gods” (Macmil- 
lan). Louise Miln has made William 
Archer’s play into a novel, “The Green 
Goddess” (Stokes). 

Among the biographies, Harry 
Kemp’s “Tramping on Life” (Boni & 
Liveright) treats of odd, vagabond 
phases of American life, especially in 
the West; while W. A. Rogers gives, in 
“A World Worth While” (Harper), the 
recollections of a veteran artist and 
cartoonist, who has traveled and known 
many of the great men of the past 
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A HOOSIER AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


A GREAT PHYSICIAN once remarked that, ‘the consulting 
room of a wise man is his library’, for there he finds the 
experiences of other minds who have thought and worked at 
his problems. Oxford books are distinguished by the high 
character and permanent value of their experience. 


PERSIA 
By Str Percy SyKEs Net $2.50 
A history of Persia from the earliest times to the present day. The 
author, who has constantly travelled in Persia and Baluchistan, 
raised the South Persia Rifles in 1916 and was in command of 
Southern Persia until the end of 1918. 


THE POPULATION PROBLEM 
By A. M. Carr-SAUNDERS Net $7.00 
A book of extraordinary interest dealing with human fecundity, the 
conditions existing among primitive races, the regulation of numbers, 
the influence of environment, heredity, evolution and tradition, and 
their relative importance. 


THE LEGACY OF GREECE 


By GitBeRT Murray and others Net $2.50 
A remarkable book written by a dozen of the greatest classical 
scholars to show what modern civilization owes to that of Greece. 
“This volume belongs to the small company of indispensable new 
books. It holds the foundations of a liberal education between its 
tidy covers.” —Chicago Daily News. 


THE DEAD SANCTUARY 
By J. B. Trinick $1.70 
The narrative of a soul which in feeling breathes much of the 
irit of Shelley though unlike in form. There is a vividness about 
Fs rendering which keeps all the wonderland of the ‘Dead Sanctu- 
ary’ clear in one’s mind long after the poem has been laid aside. 


THE PROBLEM OF STYLE 
By J. MIDDLETON Murry $2.20 
“Mr. Murty’s book is most illuminating and to be compared with 
Arnold’s Essays in Criticism in its power to subtilize the readet’s per- 
ceptions, to refine his sensibility and to bestow coherence upon his 
ordinarily scattered judgements.” —Nation and Athenaeum. 








By Witt1am DupLey FouLKE Net $2.50 
“Few men of the past seventy years or so have touched life at more 
points than Dr. William Dudley Foulke, both in public affairs and 
in the more intimate local movements of the time... He is a 
master of expression and writes most entertainingly. He thus has not 
only a great deal to tell us, but an engaging manner of telling it.” 
—New York Herald. 


THE WAR IN THE AIR 


By Str WALTER RALEIGH Vol. I. Net $7.00 
The first volume of the official story of the part played by the Royal 
Air Force in the great War, dealing with ihe evelopment of the 
airship and aeroplane and first experiences in the field. Only a 
great scholar could have produced this work which is at once whim- 
sically imaginative and historically accurate. 
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From Among Our New Books 


We have selected and cordially recommend these 
entertaining volumes on topics of current interest 
and permanent appeal. 


Biography 
A World Worth While, W. A. Rogers $2.54 
The Pomp of Power, Anonymous 2.54 


William De Morgan and His Wife, A. M. W. Stirling 5.06 


Travel 
The Northward Course of Empire, Vilhjalmur Stefansson $1.64 


Alone, Norman Douglas 2.54 
Old England, Bernard Gilbert 4.19 
Essays 
Sidelights on American Literature, Fred Lewis Pattee $1.54 
Some Things That Matter, Lord Riddell 1.69 
John Burroughs Talks, Clifton Johnson 3.39 


All these books—and others— 
Are cheaper at Macy’s than elsewhere. 


Book Department, Main Floor, 35th Street, Rear 
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“Both 
the simple 

and the sophis- 
ticated will ask: 
Is Babbitt ‘as good 
as Main Street? 
There need be no hesita- 
tion in answering: It is 
better.”’—Ludwig 
Lewisohn in The 
Naiion. 


BABBITT 


y 
Sinclair Lewis 


tant novelist 







Author of 


Nain Street 


$2.00; By Mail, $2.10 
“The significance of Sinclair Lewis” by Stuart 
P. Sherman, 32 pages, paper cover, 10 cents, postpaid. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO., 1 W. 47th St., New York 



















America.” 
Stuart P. 


Sherman. 
















“Sinclair 

Lewis is con- 
spiring with the 
spirit of the times 
to become the most in- 
teresting and impor- 
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Bolsheviki, the spelling ofa puzzling word, the location of Y 


Murman G@ast-the meaning of blighty, etc., this Supreme 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


contains an accurate, final answer, 400,000 Words. 2700 Pages, 6000 Illustrations. Sai 
contains an accurate, final answer. Ce MERRIAM CO. Springfield Massed 
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forty years. The “Letters of James G. 
Huneker” (Scribner) promise a treat, 
judging by the samples which: have ap- 
peared in Scribner’s Magazine. Polit- 
ical revelations, not likely to.be much 
relished by members of the recent Ad- 
ministration, will be a remarkable fea- 
ture of the “Life and Letters of Wal- 
ter H. Page’? (Doubleday). The two 
volumes are an admirable and lovable 
picture of the vigorous publicist and 
patriot who represented this country in 
England during the War, and had no 
sympathy at any time with the “neu- 
trality in thought and deed” policy, and 
no illusions about the amiable German 
for an instant. The war against Ger- 
many did not have to become Mr. Wil- 
son’s war before Page recognized it as 
a righteous one. Augustus Thomas’s 
book of recollections is called “The 
Print of My Remembrance” (Scribner) 
and Henry Morgenthau’s story of his 
life, with many political and diplomatic 
experiences, is given in “All in a Life- 
Time” (Doubleday). The life of the 
author of “Joseph Vance” has been 
written by A. M. W. Stirling, as “Wil- 
liam De Morgan and His Wife” (Holt). 
An American clergyman’s autobiog- 
raphy is Dr. Rainsford’s “Story of a 
Varied Life” (Doubleday) and that of 
an English editor—a good friend of 
America—is given in John St. Loe 
Strachey’s “The Adventure of Living” 
(Putnam). 

Dr. Traprock, after his cruise to the 
South Seas in the Kawa, has been cool- 
ing off on a trip to the Pole; his strug- 
gles with the bears, the ice-bergs, the 
aurora, the Eskimo ladies, and solidi- 
fied hooch, are described in “My North- 


‘ern Exposure” (Putnam). Franklin 


P. Adams and Dorothy Parker join in 
describing “The Women I’m Not Mar- 
ried To and the Men I’m Not Married 
To” (Doubleday). A number of. hu- 
morous cracks at prohibition, at censor- 
ship, and at all the wicked devices of 
the Puritans are given, in varying dé- 
grees of wit, in “Nonsenseorship” 
(Putnam) ‘by a band of writers led by 
Heywood Broun. Charles S. Brooks 
furnishes a novel diversion called 
“Frightful Plays” (Harcourt). 
William Lyon Phelps writes “Human 
Nature in the Bible” (Scribner). The 
fourth volume of “The Outline of 
Science” (Putnam) is coming soon. 
Dr. Maurice Egan’s “Confessions of a 
Book Lover” (Doubleday) is already 
out, and the first two volumes of John 
Buchan’s four-volume work, the “His- 
tory of the Great War” (Houghton 
Mifflin), will appear about the time this 
is printed. Gilbert K. Chesterton said 
that he would not write a book about 
America, but authors are not to be 
blamed if they do not adhere to such 
resolutions, when it is considered how 
the publishers hound, pester, and be- 
devil them. And the publishers are 
to be thanked for their habits when 
the result is such a witty and lively 
book ag Mr. Chesterton’s “What I Saw 
in America” (Dodd, Mead). Chester- 
ton is one of the few writers who do 
not stale; wit and good sense flash 
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book. <A sociological study by Pro- 
fessor E. A. Ross is called “The So- 
cial Trend” (Century). Brander 
Matthews pays his respects to the 
young intellectuals—whom he aptly 
calls the “juvenile highbrows”—in 
“The Tocsin of Revolt” (Scribner), 
only he does it courteously, and with 
nothing of the outsticking tongue, and 
shower of sticks and stones, with which 
the juvenile highbrows accompany 
their expressions of opinion about art 
and life. The holiday book, with col- 
ored pictures by N.C. Wyeth, published 
every year by Scribner, will be Mr. 
Matthews’s compilation, “Poems of 
American Patriotism.” A book of 
essays, with some attractive titles, 
called “Americans” (Scribner), is by 
Stuart P. Sherman. “The Letters of 
Horace Howard Furness” (Houghton 
Mifflin) are in two volumes—excellent 
pictures of literary, social, and political 
America from 1860 almost to the pres- 
ent. “The Russian Turmoil’ (Dutton), 
by General A. I. Denikin, is a history 
of the revolution in that country. John 
Burroughs’s “The Last Harvest” 
(Houghton Mifflin) is a posthumous 
collection of his essays,many of them 
upon literary subjects. 

Since a writer has rehabilitated the 
personal character of Queen Elizabeth, 
another one, Violet A. Wilson, has at- 
tacked the subject of the ladies who 
surrounded her, and in “Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Maids of Honor” (Dutton) 
has produced an attractive volume of 
historical research. Claude H. Van 
Tyne’s “The Causes of the War of 
Independence” (Houghton Mifflin) is 
the first of three volumes on the found- 
ing of the republic. Captain Monck- 
ton wrote, in his “Taming New 
Guinea,” one of the best books of the 
decade about the government of a sav- 
age country. He now follows this 
with “Last Days in New Guinea” 
(Dodd, Mead). Another writer, J. 
Johnston Abraham, who wrote a light- 
hearted book about travel in Far East- 
ern islands, in “The Surgeon’s Log,” 
has followed this with a more serious 
book—an account of a‘ doctor’s grim 
fight with disease in war-time: “My 
Balkan Log” (Dutton). 

“A Critical Fable’ (Houghton Mif- 
flin) is a rhymed discourse on the 
poets of today; it is modelled upon 
Lowell’s satyrical “Fable for Critics.” 
Hugh Lofting, the author of the suc- 
cessful book for children, “The Story 
of Dr. Dolittle,” continues the adven- 
tures of the Doctor in “The Voyages of 
Dr. Dolittle” (Stokes). Jean Carrére’s 
“Degeneration in the Great French 
Masters” (Brentano’s) is a study of 
such writers as Rousseau, Verlaine, 
Baudelaire, Flaubert, and Zola. 

Alfred F. Loomis has written a book 
whose title, “The Cruise of the Hippo- 
campus” (Century), sounds a little 
like a book for children. It is, how- 
ever, a joyous account of a cruise from 
New York through the Panama Canal 
in a 28-foot yawl. 

A characteristic book by Oliver Her- 
ford is to be his “Neither Here Nor 
There” (Doran). Hawthorne’s “Won- 
der Book” (Doran) is to be illustrated 
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are actually demanded year after year by 
more people than any other shoe in the world 
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by the price stamped on every pair. 
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dence in the shoes and in the protection afforded by the 
W. L. Douglas Trade Mark. 
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° ~——. factory cost. We do not make one cent of 
profit until the shoes are sold to you. It is worth dollars for 
you to remember that when you buy shoes at our stores 
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No matter where live, shoe dealers can supply you with 
> - L. Douglas shoes. They cost no more in 
San Fran than they do in New England. 
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——————=== shoes made. 
If not for sale in your vicinity, send for free catalog. 
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beam 


Ho 


W. L. Dougias Shoe Co, 
° as 
169 Spark St. Brockton, Mass. 




















“One of the Most Stimulating Factors 


in American Intellectual Life” 


is what many distinguished American and foreign authors have 


called the MODERN LIBRARY. Nearly 100 titles; Hand 
Bound Limp Croft Leather, at the low price of 95 cts. each. 


32-page Catalogue sent on request. 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 
115 West 40th St. 


New York 
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EGYPT woPALESTINE 


Long, leisurely, luxurious tours. 
Small parties. Splendid leadership. 
Booklet ready. 


| TEMPLE TOURS 
65 E. Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 








Our sales plan eliminates 





Edeson Radio Phones; 4 
Adustable Diaphragm Clearance 


We guarantee satisfaction, or your money 
tefunded. ‘The adjustment feature places owr 
on a par with the world’s greatest makes. 

"s profits 
from bad accounts, hence the low price, 
Better phones cannot be made. Immediate 
deliveries. Double 3000 Ohm sets, $3.98; 1500 
Ohm single set, $2.50. Circular free? 


Edeson Phone Co. 6 Beach St.Dept 2, Bos 











Have a _ laugh 


5,000 in Prizes to readers of GLOOM. The Devil’s 


$ 
BRONZE FOUNDRY | 22 or watt” Stee: 
> Bet, Editorials of TRUTH. 


Jazzy Magazine. Chuck 


When jloomy, Buy 
with Old Nick himself. 


OM. 
MEMORIAL and HONOR ROLL TABLETS Published Monthly. For Sale on News Stands at 


Jno. Williams, Inc., © per co} 


$2.50 per year or direct from Gloom 


25 Py, 
(Dept. 24) 556 W. 27th St., New York City | Publishing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 








“ 1 B MBERS, 
WRITE Se and a make SPEAKERS, WRITERS, at ym preparing 


big money. Copyright aeek ooites how sent FREE by | special articles, papers, speeches, debates. Expert Scholarly 


editor on request. P. 
973 TIMES BLDG., sT. LOUIS, 





y 
RTING SYNDICATE, | service. Revision of manuscripts. 
MO. Suite 42, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Authors Research Bureau, 








| Build Your Own Business 











John F. Roche, Vice-President 





| 66 Broadway Organized 1850 


under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for: 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY, DISABILITY BENEFITS, REDUCING PREMIUMS 


SEE THE NEW LOW RATES 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Company 


New York 











Flowers 
You Can 
Grow! 


It’s easy to grow 
flowers from bulbs. 
Nature has stored 
the flowers within, 
anda little care will 
bring them out, 
Among the many 
flowersofferedinour 
Fall Garden Guide, none surpass our 


New Ever-Blooming Amaryllis 
; Fine for Indoor Culture 

‘A winter-blooming newcomer from the Phil- 
ippines. Bears beautiful orange salmon flowers 
in clusters of 3 to5on strong upright stalks, 
Flowers 4 to 5 inches in diameter, of great sub- 
stance and very lasting. Home grown bulbs, 
75c each, 3 for $2. Dozen $7.50 postpaid. 
If you love flowers you should write for our 

. FALL GARDEN GUIDE— FREE 

Letitspages acquaint you with whatshould 
beplanted now for flowers indoors all win- 
ter or tobloomoutdoorsnextspring. Be- 
sides all kinds of bulbs it offers a fine 
collection of Iris, Peo- 
nies and other hardy 
flowers. If you’re nota 
recent customer, write 
for your copy TODAY; 
mention thismagazine, 
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A very common cause of early 
old age is the disturbed con- 
dition of an important gland. 
ven big strong men are not 
se yo th i. ——_ 
‘ and serious irregularity. Our 
plainly written, interesting and educational 


FREE BOOK 


“Vy y Many Men are Old at Forty” may bring a 
priceless message to en It tells of a simple, sen- 
sible way by which thousands have corrected this 
prostate gland condition. It tells how sciatica, back- 
aches, foot pains, interrupted sleep, mental de- 

ression, etc., are so often due to this gland. Sold 

or over five years upon a money-back-if not-satis- 
fied plan, not confuse it with massage, medi- 
cation, violet rays, etc. No obligation. 


Write for your copy of the FREE BOOK today. 


The Electro Thermal Co. _,, :2#tt 


2513 Main St., Steubenville, Ohio Sgr 
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|HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


250 West 103d St., New York City 


Between Central Park and Hudson River 


Without question the coolest location 
in the city. 


Subway express station at door, ele- 
vated two blocks away. 





SINGLE ROOM with PRIVATE 
BATH, $3.00 and up 


DOUBLE ROOM with PRIVATE 
BATH, $4.00 and up 


Other suites in proportion. Alsoa 
few desirable unfurnished apart- 
ments on yearly lease. 











Special attention given to ladies trav- 
elling alone. 


Exceptional Restaurant at very 
moderate prices. 


S. L. Root, Manager 


THE INDEPENDENT 


DIVIDENDS 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


THREE YEAR SIX PER CENT. GOLD NOTES 
Due October 1, 1922 


These notes, payable by their terms on October 
1, 1922, at the office or agency of the Company 
in the Borough of Manhattan, City of New York, 
State of New York, will be paid in New York 
at the office of the Bankers Tryst Company, 16 
Wall Street, or, at the option of the holder, in 
Boston at the office of The Merchants National 
Bank, 28 State Street. 

The coupons payable by their terms October 1, 
1922, at the office or agency of the Company in 
New York or in Boston, should be separated from 
these notes before presentation for payment. 
These coupons will be paid at either of said 


agencies, 
H, BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


132nd DIVIDEND 
The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and twenty-five cents per share will be paid on 
Monday, October 16, 1922, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Wednesday, 
September 20, 1922. 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 





& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

A quarterly dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) 
on the PREFERRED Stock of this Company will 
be paid October 16, 1922. 

A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON Stock of this Company for the quarter 
eading September 30, 1922, will be paid October 
31, 1922. 

Both Dividends are payable to Stockholders of 
record as of September 30, 1922. 

H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, September 20, 1922. 











THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Alleghany Avenue and 19th Street. 
hiladelphia, September 6, 1922. 
The Directors have declared a_ dividend of 
seventy-five cents ($.75) per share from the Ac- 
cumulated Surplus of the Company on the new 
common stock without nominal or par value and 
the new preferred stock of $25.00 par value, pay- 
able October 2, 1922, to stockholders of record of 
both of these classes of stock at the close of 
business on September 15, 1922, and to those who 
subsequently become stockholders of record of 
these classes of stock by conversion of old_stock 
of $100.00 par value into the new stock. Checks 
will be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 





PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO, 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 27. _ 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.25 per 
share upon the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company, will be paid on October 16, 1922, to 
shareholders of record at close of business Sep- 
tember 30th, 1922. The transfer books will not 
be closed and checks will be mailed from the of- 
fice of the company in time to reach stockholders 
on the date they are payable. 

A, F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 





THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 
New York, September 13, 1922. 

A Dividend of One Dollar and Twenty-five 

Cents ($1.25) per share, on the Capital Stock of 

this Company has been declared payable November 

1, 1922, at the office of the General Treasurer, to 

stockholders of record at the close of business, 

September 29, 1922. 

MILTON S. BARGER, General Treasurer. 








AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered there 
are few indeed not open to criticism. Absolute 
safety is the first requisite and adequate and uni- 
form return equally important, and these seem 
incompatible. — from government bonds, the 
return under which is small, there is nothing more 
sure and certain than an annuity with the 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by 
which the income guaranteed for a certain lifetime 
is larger by far than would be earned on an equal 
amount deposited in an institution for savings, or 
invested in securities giving reasonable safety. Thus 
a payment of $5,000 by a man aged 67 would pro- 
vide an annual income of $623.60 absolutely beyond 
question of doubt. The Annuity Department, 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, New 
York, will give advice as to the return at any age, 
male or female. 
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by Arthur Rackham, while'a new book 
of essays by E. V. Lucas, also from 
Doran, is called “Giving and Receiv- 
ing.” The author of “The Sheik,” 
E. M. Hull, has written “The Shadow 
of the East” (Small, Maynard), and 
a mystery novel, called “Captains of 
Souls,” (Small, Maynard), is announced 
by Edgar Wallace. David Grew’s 
“Beyond Rope and Fence” (Boni and 
Liveright) is a story of a horse. 
Joseph W. Beach is the author of 
“The Technique of Thomas Hardy” 
(University of Chicago Press). Mere- 
dith Nicholson’s “Broken Barriers” 
and Scott Fitzgerald’s new book of 
stories, “Tales of the Jazz Age,” are 
both published by Scribner. A _ book, 
different from any of his works hith- 
erto published, is announced by Chris- 
topher Morley, with the pleasing title, 
“Where the Blue Begins” (Doubleday). 
In October comes Ray Stannard 
Baker’s “Woodrow Wilson and World 
Settlement” (Doubleday), extracts 
from which have been appearing in the 
New York Times. Later in October, 
Rudyard Kipling’s “The Irish Guards 
in the War” (Doubleday), in two vol- 
umes, makes its appearance. Don 
Marquis speaks up for the eternally 
downtrodden in his “The Revolt of the 
Oyster” (Doubleday). 

Autumn novels from Macmillan’s list 
include: “Old Crow,” by Alice Brown, 
another mystery story by Eden Phill- 
potts, called “The Red Redmaynes,” 
and May Sinclair’s “Anne Severn and 
the Firldings.” The Atlantic Monthly 
Press announces “Memories of a 
Hostess,” recollections of  distin- 
guished men, chiefly from the diaries 
of Mrs. James T. Fields; and Charles 
Rumford Walker’s “Steel: the Diary 
of a Furnace Worker.” Marcus 
Dickey’s “The Maturity of James Whit- 
comb Riley,” is the second volume of 
the life of the poet, published by the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. Three vol- 
umes of fiction, published by Harper, 
are Rex Beach’s “Flowing Gold,” 
Zane Grey’s “Tales of Lonely Trails,” 
and W. L. George’s “Her Unwelcome 
Husband.” Brentano’s announce “Great 
Pirate Stories,” edited by Joseph Lewis 
French. “Collected Poems,” by John 
Erskine—the first collection of his 
poetry—and Boris L. Brasol’s “The 
Balance Sheet of Sovietism,” are both 
published by Duffield. Two particu- 
larly interesting items on the list of 
Moffat, Yard and Company, are 
Thomas L. Masson’s “Humorists I 
Have Known,” and Sigmund Freud’s 
“Reflections.” Thomas Seltzer an- 
nounces a volume of stories by D. H. 
Lawrence, called “England, My Eng- 
land,” a novel, “Fruit of the Tree,” by 
Hamilton Fyfe, and a children’s book, 
with colored illustrations, “The Ad- 
ventures of Maya the Bee,” by Walde- 
mar Bonsels. Alfred A. Knopf’s list 
includes: “Far Off Things,” youthful 
recollections by Arthur Machen, Wil- 
frid Blunt’s “Secret History of the 
English Occupation of Egypt,”: Baron 
Rosen’s “Forty Years of Diplomacy,” 
a third series of H. L. Mencken’s 
“Prejudices,” and “Second Plays,” by 
A. A. Milne. i Tih 











September 30, 1922 


Harvard Economic 
Forecasts to Include 
Europe 


A VERY important extension of the 
business forecasting of the Har- 
vard Economic Service of Harvard Uni- 
versity was announced last week in a 
statement that beginning with Janu- 
ary next a similar service in codpera- 
tion with the Harvard Service will come 
from a group of British economists. 

The new British organization will 
establish a London-Cambridge (Eng- 
land) Economic Service which will 
construct an index on the same prin- 
ciples that underlie the existing Har- 
vard Service. This is to be joined to 
a current forecast of British indus- 
trial conditions on the Harvard model. 
Each month the two organizations will 
exchange by cable, for the benefit of 
each other’s subscribers, information 
concerning the movement of commodity 
prices, security prices, and money 
rates in their respective countries. 
Certain features of the service will 
also be extended to the continent of 
Europe, so as to make the combined 
service one of unprecedented scope. 

In explanation of the new arrange- 
ment, Fred Y. Presley, general man- 
ager of the Harvard Service, said: 

“We have two purposes in affiliat- 
ing with the British committee. The 
first is to provide American business 
concerns which are interested in for- 
eign trade with reliable current in- 
formation about the movement of com- 
modity prices and industrial activity 
in Great Britain and on the Continent. 
Such data as the British committee 
will provide have never before been 
available in this country. 

“The second purpose is more impor- 
tant. It is to provide a further check 
on the accuracy of our forecasts of 
American business conditions. Con- 
ditions here are influenced to a large 
extent by those abroad, and a careful 
study of the foreign economic situa- 
tion, made on the spot, is consequently 
a necessary supplement to any study 
of American conditions which aims to 
weigh adequately every factor of im- 
portance.” 

Like the Harvard Economic Service, 
the British service will be conducted 
by educational institutions, without 
financial gain. The committee con- 
sists of economists and _ statisticians 
representing the University of London, 
the University of Cambridge, the Fed- 
eration of British Industries, and the 
Central Council for Economic Infor- 
mation. 

On the executive committee are such 
men as Sir William H. Beveridge, di- 
rector of the London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science; Prof. A. 
L. Bowley, also of the University of 
London; Prof. John Maynard Keynes, 
Fellow of Kings College; and H. D. 
Henderson. 

Correspondents will be appointed 
shortly at Paris, Berlin, and Rome, in 
order to keep currently informed con- 
cerning European conditions. 
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formation. 


selves have bought. 


Current Purchase Sheet gladly mailed on request. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 


‘THE ENGINEER thinks below the surface—knows that foundations must 
be well secured—knows the relative strength of all the building material 
he recommends. His technical knowledge gives weight to his opinion 
which the layman accepts without debate. 


Before you invest—consult men. 
who are well informed 


HAT the engineer is to the builder, the 
National City Company bond man is to 
the investor—a source of expertly analyzed in- 


Before we purchase the bonds of Governments, 
Cities and Corporations, we carefully gather and 
consider the factors affecting their value. 


The bonds you buy from us are bonds we dur- 
Our confidence in them 
makes us willing to recommend them to you and 
to list them on our monthly Purchase Sheet. 





BONDS 
SHORT TERM NOTES 
ACCEPTANCES 














Were right on the ground 









and SAFE 


fg7/ For centuries First Mort- 
gage investments have re- 
mained in a class by 
themselves for those who demand 
the highest degree of safety in in- 
vesting their money. At present we 
are able to offer 7% on choice First 
Farm Mortgages in amounts to suit. 
Send for pamphlet “W” and cur- 
rent offerings. 
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GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 






|| Avenue, New York City, 











The United States 
Life Insurance 
Company 
in the City of New York 


Organized 1850. Non-Participating 
Policies _ only. Over Forty-five 
Million Dollars Paid to Policyhold- 
ers. 


Joun P. Munn, M. D.. President. 


Good territory open for high class, personal 
roducers, under direct contracts with the 
ompany. Address Home Office, 105. Fifth 























For Every Style of Writing 


Select the pen suited to your 
handwriting from 10 samples 
different patterns and finish in 
silver, gilt and bronze, sent on 
receipt of 10cents, including 32- 
page booklet on handwriting. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 











Put your Records in 


KARDEX 


TONAWANDA.N.Y. BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
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Write us your reguirements 


REED & BARTON. TAUNTON, MASs 
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Reop Wednesday, Qudker 4th 
The Veltin School 
FOR GIRLS 
160 and 162 West 74th St., New York 
A Fireproof Sanitary School Building. 
Classes limited to twelve pupils 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
GENERAL COURSE. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Unusual advantages in French are offered 
in every class, 


Union Theological Seminary 


Broadway at 120th St., New York City 


The charter requires that “Equal privileges of 
admission and instruction, with all the advan- 
tages of the Institution, shall be allowed to 
Students of every denomination of Christians.” 

Eighty-seventh year began September 27, 1922. 

For catalogue, address 

THE DEAN OF STUDENTS. 


STUDIO OF FRENCH DRAMATIC ART 


New York and Paris. 

Individual instruction for public speakers and readers. 
French and English Diction, Voice, Drama. 

Address 

Miss EvizaBETH Mack, 15 West 12th Street, N. Y. 


Washington, Conn. Box 153 
Litchfield County 


ROCK GATE 
Country Home and School for Young Children 
es” and A ene ; 


YORMAL, High School, Business, Law, Engi- 
neering and College Courses leading to the 
regular College and Post-Graduate degrees 

neem vod taught by mail. For special rates, ad- 
dress Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio, 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


_ (The following questions have been prepared 
in the absence of Dr. Law, who has been spend- 
ing his vacation on a voyage to the South Seas. 
He will return and resume his task early in 
October.—EbITors. ) 

I. Editorials. 

1. Having read the paragraph on the late 
Professor Dunning, write a paragraph re- 
lating in your own words the substance of 
what the writer has said of Professor Dun- 
ning’s personality and achievements. 
Then go and read “British Empire and 
the United States.” 

2. (a) What great author first used the ex- 
pression “sweetness and light’; in what 
book and passage? What great critic took 
up the expression and made great play 
with it? (b) What is the title of the great 
poem of Lucretius and what, briefly, is its 
theme? (c) What is the title of Virgil’s 
supreme work and what, briefly, is its 
theme? From what very great poet did Vir- 
gil derive and what verv great poet derived 
from him? Point out Tennyson’s indebt- 
edness to Virgil. How did he, as it were, 
pay off most handsomely a portion of this 
indebtedness? (d) “With Cicero the call 
to public service.’’—State briefly Cicero’s 
chief services to literature and to his coun- 
try. (e) Mention some of the translations 
of Homer; of Virgil; of Lucretius. Is 
there a successful verse translation of any 
of these poets? Read Matthew Arnold’s 
essay “On Translating Homer’ in this 
connection; especially the experiments 
quoted in that essay. (f) ‘The Latin con- 
sciousness of law and of the State.”— 
Explain. (g) “The cry of human passion 
with Euripides.”—Happily expressed.— 
Comment. (h) “The tread of fate with 
Aeschylus.”—Again expressed.— 
Comment. 

Il. Garrulities of an Octogenarian Editor. 

1. Tell what you know of the great Edwin 
Booth, reputed greatest of Hamlets, and of 
his most famous parts. Your grandfather 
and grandmother can tell you much, for 
he was a very famous man in their time, 
much in the mouths of men. Not to have 
seen him as Hamlet or Othello was like not 
having seen Niagara. 

2. Write an essay on Lord Bryce, discussing 
him as a statesman, as a writer, as the man 
who did more than any other has done to 
improve Anglo-American relations, and in 
other aspects (he was, for example, a great 
traveler and keen observer. He wrote what 
is perhaps the best of books on South 
America). 

8. Bryce is the author of one of the two 
greatest works on American political in- 
stitutions. Who wrote the other (and 
greater) work, and what is its title? 

4. Tell what you know of Huxley—not the 
youthful novelist and poet, Aldous Huxley, 
who is now making considerable noise in 
the world, but his grandfather, the great 


happily 


Huxley. 

IV. What the World Is Doing. 

1. Write an ode to Hesperopithecus harold- 
cookii, or, perhaps better, an elegy. 

2. “Another genus of the human family 
swims into our ken.”—An echo of what 
poem, by what author? 

3. “Swellin’ wisibly.” A quotation from what 
author? What character was so unhappily 
affected ? , 

4. Define family, genus, species, as used in 
this strange disquisition. 

5. Define ‘‘vernacular.” 

6. Hesperopithecus is put together from two 
Greek words. What words, and what is 
the meaning of each, and hence of 
Hesperopithecus? 

V. An Allegory of Modern Life. ' 

1. Define allegory, parable, envisaged, Mani- 
charan. 

2. The “Sistine Madonna.” Where is the 
painting? Tell what you: know of the 
painter. 5 

8. The “Mona Lisa.” Where is the painting? 
Tell what you know of the painter—one of 
the supreme geniuses, perhaps the most 
versatile genius of the first order that ever 


lived. 
4, Lady Hamilton. There is a famous por- 
trait of her. Tell what you know of the 


painter. H 

5. What does the writer mean by “traits of 
the Sistine Madonna, the Mona Lisa, Lady 
Macbeth, and Lady Hamilton? Produce a 
word-picture of a woman combining those 
traits. 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A. M., 


Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


1. Wages and Justice. 

(a) Did you begin your study of economics 
this term with a study of production or of 
consumption? Why? (b) Which of the 
major divisions of economics are men- 
tioned by Mr. Franklin? Which are not? 
Show how the divisions he mentions enter 
into the discussion of his subject. (c) 
What is the difficulty of settling wages 
upon the basis of “justice”? Discuss the 
claim that labor disputes before the Kan- 
sas Court of Industrial Relations are 
“settled on the basis of any principle of 
abstract justice.” (d) What do you think 
of the idea of a “living wage’ as the 
basis of a claim for a standard af wages? 
(e) Underline the sentence which expresses 
Mr. Franklin’s idea of what determines 
wages. Save this sentence until you have 
finished your study of distribution and see 
how you can amplify it. (f) Discuss the 
validity of the ‘“make-work” principle. 
(g) Discuss the statement: ‘“‘the interests 
of labor and capital are identical.” 


Il. The New Tariff. 

(a) Look up the discussion of the Fordney- 
McCumber Tariff Bill in former numbers 
of The Independent and summarize its chief 
features. (b) As fully as you can ac- 
count for the unpopularity of the measure. 
(c) What are the arguments for and 
against the “elastic provision’? (d) Look 
up the history of the Tariff Commission. 
How far has it been an effective agency in 
tariff making? (e) Review the theory 
and history of the protective tariffs of 
the United States. What differences of 
opinion exist as to the amount of protec- 
tion in the present bill? (f) Explain the 
term “log-rolling” in relation to legisila- 
tion and show the new application of the 
practice in the tariff bill. (g) What has 
been the relation of political parties to the 
tariff question in the United States? (h) 
Show how past tariffs have been more 
“local” in benefits and describe the conse- 
os attitude of localities to different 
tariffs. 


ill. A Correction. 
We wish to correct a misprint in last 
week’s questions. We intended to refer to 
Frederic L. Paxson’s Recent History of 
the United States. 


IV. Impressions of Brazil. 

(a) On a map of South America indicate the 
positions of Brazil, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 
and the Amazon River. Make a collection 
of pictures of Rio de Janeiro and of this 
particular- celebration. Explain the geo- 
graphical similarity of Brazil and the 
United States. (b) Describe the acquisi- 
tion of independence by Brazil and link it 
with the movement toward independence 
in the other South American countries. 
Show how that movement became involved 
in our own history. 

Vv. Turkey and the Peace of the World, 
Shall the Turk Re-enter Europe? etc. 


(a) Look up and locate on a blank map the 
locations of: Constantinople, Smyrria, the 
Straits, Thrace, the Maritza River, 
Adrianople, Chanak Kalessi, Scutari, Ro- 
dosto. (b) Discuss the statement that the 
real cause of the World War was the 
struggle for control at Constantinople. 
(c) “The Turk is coming back largely for 
the same reasons that have permitted his 
continuance for the past century and a 

actors in that 
return which are discussed here. (2) 
Give the illustrations of similar factors 
during the past century and a half. (d) 
What are “the fundamentals of the Turk- 
ish problem”? (e) Review “the March Pro- 
gramme” as a guide in watching the de- 
velopment of events. 

VI. Two Historians:—Ed. Par. on Professor 
Dunning and Garrulities of an Octo- 


enarian Editor. 

(a) What books of Professor Dunning or of 
James Bryce have you read? What books 
did they write? Characterize each as men 
and as historians. 

VII. Under the topics already started in your 
note-book summarize briefly the latest de- 
velopments in relation to Ireland, Ger- 
many, the League, Russia, the Railroads, 


Coal, etc. 

















